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editorial 


Were a star quenched on high, 

For ages would its light, 

Still traveling downward from the sky, 
Shine on our mortal sight. 


So when a great man dies, 

for years beyond our ken 

The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men. 


— Longfellow. 


It is not a bad contribution to the current 
discussions concerning money, bimetalism, 
etc., to know that thesilver market in India 
is much influenced by the stars. Astrologers 
have immense power over the speculators, 
and when the horoscope is not propitious, 
the market value of silver bullion goes down. 
American politicians will give to the deluded 
Hindoos a patronizing smile, but perhaps 
they have not much tosay. They have not 
yet touched bottom. 

—+ + 

In view of the startling achievements of 
man on every hand, it behooves us to beware 
of the impiety that promptly pronounces 
anything worthy or noble impossible to him 
who puts his finite hand into the infinite 
hand of the Father of the universe; who 
makes common cause with the potencies of 
nature which are the potencies of God. It 
is irreverence to call the desirable impossi- 
ble, and it is impiety to refuse to try to real- 
ize the noblest dreams and divinest plans. 

—-+-—— 

WE call the attention of the readers of 
THE New Unity this week to the program 
of the Western Unitarian Conference, which 
is to be found in the ‘‘Liberal Field”. One 
point of special interest to all is the Thurs- 
day morning discussion on the relation the 
conference ought to bear to the other liberal 
organizations, including the Liberal Con- 
gress. We trust the committeeon this sub- 
ject will make their report in print before 
the Conference meets, that the other mem- 
bers of the Conference may havetime to 
consider the matter before the vote is taken. 

=o 

WeE publish this week the first instal- 
ment of a series of articles on The Per- 
manent Elements in the Great Religions. Dr, 
Carus has kindly consented to give us the 
clear and interesting account of Buddhism 
which will be completed in our next issue. 
Rev. Joseph Stolz is to treat Judaism in a 
similar manner. Mr. Charles De B. Mills,so 
well known for his work on Buddhism, is to 
give the reader of THE New UNITy an ac- 
count of the permanent in the Parsee faith. 
The other great religions will follow, each 
treated by some careful and sympathetic 
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student. We hope that a similar series on 
The Contribution of the Christian Sects to 
Civilization may also be begun before long. 
—+ 2 > 

THE Rev. JOHN FAviLLE, pastor of the 
Congregational Church of Appleton, Wis., 
and the pastor of All Souls Church, Chicago, 
have arranged for an exchange of pulpits on 
Sunday, May 19th. This exchange carries 
with it not only the significance of personal 
fellowship which exists between old friends, 
but itis meant as an object lesson in that 
religious fraternity which regards as unholy 
the old time chasm between so-called ortho- 
dox and liberal churches, the chasm resting 
on distinctions which time has largely ameli- 
orated and which nowcarry an implication 
which is untrue to the parties on both sides 
ofthe chasm. We trust that itis an example 
which will be followed and that the cause of 
fraternity will grow until religious workers 
will recognize everywhere that the ties ofa 
common purpose and spiritual endeavor are 
more commanding than the exactions of 
creed and the barriers of sects and denom- 
inations. Mr. Faville and Mr. Jones are 
not so much afraid of a new sect but that 
they are willing to test the old ones by the 
spirit of hospitality and co-operation. 

—~+-2 

How many of our readers can understand 
the pathos of this frank note received by 
the managing editor: ‘‘I cannot pay for my 
Unity. Itis utterly impossible. I am two 
years in arrears. I wrote a year ago tothe 
office that I could not pay, kindly asking 
that it be stopped. But they would not have 
itthat way. They wanted meto profit by 
it. [I ama homesteader, away out herein 
the woods within three miles of the Pacific. 
My place brings in absolutely no revenue. I 
hate to ask its discontinuance—because the 
paper does us lots of good, to ourselves and 
to our neighbors,—but I must. If you know 
what it is to be absolutely poor, you will 
sympathize with us. Before we part com- 
pany, though, let me say there is no cause 
on earth more dear to me than that in which 
you are engaged. May God bless and pros- 
per THE NEw Unity until men to men the 
world o’er shall bebrothers.’’ If this were 
a solitary case, the publishers might still 
continue to set aside the scruples of this far 
away reader. But the list of this kind is 
too long. The line must be drawn some- 
where and sometime. Is there not someone 
more favored and more bountifully supplied 
who would like either to send to our publish- 
ers the $2.00 that will continue the weekly 
visit from the office, or to ask of the editor 
the address of this reader, that they may 
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forward their own copy into the Pacific 


woods after they have read it? 
——> > 


Apsout seventy-five years ago there lived 
in Portsmouth, England, John Pounds, a 
cobbler, who for twenty years gathered in 
his cobbler shop the little ragged outcasts of 
the streets to teach them to read and write, 
tempting them there with hot potatoes ‘which 
he baked in the ashes in his little fireplace 
atthe shop. Thus he laid the foundation of 
a great system of schools known in England 
as the ‘‘ragged schools.” They spread all 
over the land until there was scarcely a town 
of importance in England that did not have 
one. We read of one who for ten years fed 
and taught four thousand different children. 
These schools grew until they became what 
is now the free school system of England, 
which in 1890 had grown to the immense 
proportions of 4,237,655 children between 
the ages of five and fourteen.. This repre- 
sented the average attendance in the free 
schools of England, Wales and Scotland. 
This is another splendid verification of the 
fertility of a good seed,—which, after all, is 
the only seed that givesrise to plants of long 
growth. Bad seeds often spring up promptly 
but, like weeds, they are apt to be annuals, 
Good seeds give rise to plants of the nature 
of the oak, the pine and the palm, They 
endure long and are far reaching in their 


blessings. 
>. > 


WITHIN a week Chicago has had two start- 
ling surprises in the newspaper world. One, 
the unexpected death of James W. Scott, 
just after that gentleman had secured con- 
trolof a great newspaper combination and 
was fairly launched upon a venture of great 
significance. He was a man who had proven 
his power. In his hands the 7imes-Herald 
was expected to reach a high degree of suc- 
cese won on noble journalistic lines. The 
second was the prompt transfer of the paper 
into the hands of H. H. Kohlsaat, whose 
short career on the /nter Ocean had aroused 
great expectations om the part of the best 
friends of the city. Mr. Kohlsaat comes in- 
to the management of this great paper with 
somewhat different views from those held 
by his friend and predecessor, Mr. Scott, 
but he comes with integrity, with nerve and 
with vim. He comes with money, with youth 
and with the confidence of the people, and 
he comes pledged to conduct an independent 
‘journal committed to protect integrity of an 
international currency, to advocate a tariff 
revenue enough to secure protection to such 
industries as are threatened by the cheaper 
wages of foreign countries, and, above all, 
he comes tothe work pledged to civil ser- 
vice reform and to non-partisan administra- 
tion of municipal affairs. Ture New Uniry 
recognizes in Mr. Kohlsaat a worthy mem- 
ber of that fraternity of higher journalists 
who edits with a purpose and who recognizes 
the abiding standard of ethics as the only 
legitimate standards of journalism. Wecon- 
gratulate the public and welcome asa brother 
missionary this man of affairs with a con- 
science, this editor of a daily paper whose 
purpose is to work for that kingdom of God 
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on earth represented by ‘‘Whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honest, what- 
soever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatso- 
ever things are of good report.’’ These gos- 
pel-full sentences are the words with which . 
Mr. Kohlsaat ends his salutatory in the first 
issue of the paper under his charge. It is of 
profound significance that with the breaking 
up of so many old lines, the wicked line be- 
tween secular and religious journalism is 
badly demoralized. Some would-be ‘‘reli- 
gious’’ papers are being conducted in the 
most secular spirit of narrowness, sectarian 
prejudice and denominational  servility. 
While some so-called secular papers are 
being conducted in the most religious spirit 
of independency, openness and the advocacy 
of righteousness without the modifyers of 


creed or sect. 
——___—>_<———_ 


Kemote Causes, or the Continuity of 
History. 


Some weeks ago 1 spent a day at Santa 
Fé, the capital city of the territory of New 
Mexico, a curious, quaint old Mexican town, 
only partially Americanized. It is hard to 
realize that away out there on the arid plains 
of New Mexico, seven thousand feet above 
the sea, with endless miles of uninhabited, 
dry, parched plains, studded with cacti, sage 
grass, soap weed and dwarf cedars, is to be 
found probably the most ancient city in the 
United States. St. Augustine of Florida 
boaststo be a city founded by the Spaniards 
in 1595, but the records claim that Coronado, 
the old Spanish path-finder, found here a 
village in 1540, fifty-five years before the 
founding of St. Augustine, and that he took 
possession of it then and there in the name 
of Christ and in the interests of Spain; and 
that ever since, the town has continued, un- 
broken, changing from race to race, from 
nation to nation. Be this as it may, it is 
certain that in 1605, fifteen years before the 
landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock,the 
Spaniards founded a colony there which they 
named La Ciudad Real de La Santa Fe de San 
Francisco, “Theroyal city of the holy faith of 
St. Francis.’”’ The name has been shortened 
by our practical Yankee people into Santa 
Fé, the city of the Holy Faith. Here I 
visited the oldest house of worship in this 
country, the Church of San Miguel, a church 
built soon after the occupation of the town 
in 1605. The old original adobe walls still 
stand. Inside is seen the original copper 
bell bearing the date in its battered rim of 
1350,—nearly five hundred and fifty years 
old—sent from far off Spain. And now at 
certain times it strikes the call for the chil- 
dren who attend the parish school near by to 
come to their religious lessons. I en- 
tered the larger, modern, but far less inter- 
esting cathedral which stands close to it, 
and there I found the good father, a holy 
monk, teaching his confirmation class an 
Easter lesson. There were from fifty to 
sixty children present, Indian, Mexican and 
Irish and German and perhaps American. 
The good old priest talked in Spanish. I 
could only understand the great words, 


~~ 
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which are very much alike in all languages. 
I knew he was talking to them of God, of 
duty, of heaven, of Father, oflove, of honor 
and righteousness. I was interested in see. 
ing how those children of what we call the 
‘‘wild west” listened. How they did listen: 
Some ofthe faces were rapt with attention 
while the good father talked with them. |p 
the afternoon I rode on horseback out onto 
those dry, dusty, alkali, desert-like hills, | 
rode away beyond the sight of the city, be. 
yond the sight of habitations, passing now 
and then some Mexicans driving their bur. 
ros, little dwarf donkeys not much bigger 
than sheep, carrying into town bundles of 
dried wood, vegetables or cans of milk 
strapped to their backs. Nine miles out | 
came upon the Tesuque pueblo, a village of 
the old-fashioned Indians, related to those 
far-off races that perhaps belonged to Mon. 
tezuma and the quaint peoples that had to 
do with the ancient ruins of Mexico, the 
Curious Cliff-dwellers of Colorado, they who 
lived in holes carved into the face of the up- 
right rock, story upon story, like the swal.- 
lows inthe bluff. I spent an hour with these 
simple people, mostly in blankets and in 
moccasins; I went into their curious mud 
houses built two stories high, the upper tiers 
of the houses entered by ladders from the 
outside. I would step into the doorway and 
find the courteous greeting ‘‘Entre,’’—their 
pleasant ‘‘come in.” But there speech 
ended. They could talk little English and 
I could talk no Indian and no Spanish. The 
houses in the main were cleanly. Most of 
the inmates were busy in their simple ip. 
dustry of making baskets, molding crude 
pottery, decorating the same, tanning 
leather, shaping it into slippers and mocca- 
sins adorned with bead ornaments. There 
were the primitive grinding stones, rude 
contrivances by means of which they re- 
duced corn into meal. In one of these 
houses where the women wore more modern 
clothes, calico dresses and ‘‘boughten 
shoes,’’ I asked the usual question, ‘‘Can 
you speak English?’ They smiled intelli- 
gently and one of them lifted a trap-door 
and called down through it, and after a while 
up popped from the lower story a bright: 
faced boy looking strangely familiar. He 
was dressed in knee pants, woolen stockings 
and shoes, had ona whitecollar and worea 
neck-tie. When I asked him if he could 
talk English he promptly replied, ‘‘Yes sir.” 

‘*Where did you learn it?” i 

‘*At school.’’ 

‘‘Where did you go to school?” 

‘‘At Santa Fe,”’ 

‘‘Why are you notin school now?’’ 

‘‘It is vacation, Easter time.” 


‘‘When did youcome home?”’ 
‘‘Today. School closed at noon.” 


Then it allcame back to me. This was 
the very face I had noticed in the confirma’ 
tion class at Santa Fe that morning, as be 
ing deeply interested in the story which the 
Catholic priest was telling the children. ! 
took nage comfort in the thought that the 
good teac 


This boy had come home perhaps to teach 


~~ 


er’s words were bringing light int? 
the simple homes of the Tesusque pueblos. 
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the mother and father how to read not only 

Spanish but English, and gradually he will 
lift the simple-minded Pueblo Indians into 

more comfort and enlargement ofsoul. My 

thoughts took a long range that day. Beyond 

the priest who taught the children in the 

church of San Miguel, to the ambitious and 
impulsive Loyola, the founder of the order 
to which he belonged; and away beyond him 

to the gentle St. Francis and the other holy 
saints whose lives had been his consolation 
and inspiration as he lay tossing with fever 
‘naSpanish hospital. To them through hun- 
dreds of years of time came the story of a 
peasant boy who was the pride of his mother, 

the helper of his father, who grew into manly 
earnestness, who spoke words of such holy 
simplicity, that fishermen left their nets and 
followed him: The water carriers at the 
wellstopped to ask him questions. The tax 
collector and the politicians ceased to 
wrangle over party issues, to listen to what 
he had to say about the great things of love 
and duty. The higher dignitaries of the 
church wondered at his authority but lis- 
tened to him notwithstanding. He taught 
people in simple stories. He saw the birds 
picking up seeds which a man had sown in 
thefield,. Hesaw a widow woman putting 
in two pennies into the contribution box and 
right after her came a wealthy man who put 
inmuch gold. Ayoung man with much wealth 
came’ to him, asking him whathe should 
do that he might live anoble life. Heheard 
of a man who had fallen among thieves, neg- 
lected by the priests, passed by the church 
members, helped by an infidel. And all 
these incidents and such as these he used to 
teach the simple people how to be good. He 
taught them the difference between preten- 
sion and reality. He taught them how to 
measure the value of a deed by the intention 
and not by the accomplishment. The wid- 
ow’s mite was worth more to God, he said, 
than the wealthy man’s eagles, because she 
gave out of her needs, he gave out of his 
plenty. The infidel who took care of the 
wounded man, and not the priests who 
passed him by, was most acceptable to God. 
Such stories as these were told by a man 
whose life was so kind that children clus- 
tered about him; that lonely and discouraged 
and grief-stricken women trusted him; the 
great feared him, the wicked killed him. 
This is the story of a Judean peasant that 
kindled inthe heart of St. Francis the light 
which penetrated the.darkened spirit of Loy- 
ola and traveled on until it crossed the seas 
in the boats of Columbus and on through the 
wilderness of North America, on into the 
great valleys of Mexico, on withthe explorers 
who laid the foundations of the city of the 
“Holy Faith of St. Francis.’”’ This light es- 
tablished the school at Santa Fé which 
brightened the face of the Indian boy in the 
Pueblo. 

But we have not yet come to the beginning 
ofthe light. What did Mother Mary teach 
the darling boy Jesus? What were the 
Stories she had to tell him? She could not 
tell him of the fiery boy Loyolaor the gentle 
St. Francis. They were not then, but she 
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could tell him of the heroic Maccabean 
kings, of the valiant Daniel who would not 
bow the knee to a false God, of the great 
King David who, before he was king, played 


on his harp the tunes which the quails 


_loved and which soothed the melancholy 


spirit of the grim King Saul. Shecouldtell 
him of little Samuel and of his good mother 
Hannah, who gave him asa babe to serve 
at the altars of Yahveh. Yes, she would 
tell him of the brave old prophets of‘Israel 
who went up and down among the people 
preaching righteousness, telling them the 
Lord their God required of them only that 
they ‘‘do justly, love mercy and walk hum- 
bly with their God.” I am sure Mother 
Mary loved the great poets of her people. 
She loved to quote to the little boy the sweet 
hymas-that say, ‘‘The Lord is my shepherd, 
I shall not want. He leadeth me beside the 
still waters. He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures.’’ Or, “The earth is the 
Lord’s and the fullness thereof, the world 
and they that dwell therein. For he hath 
founded it upon the seas and established it 
upon the rocks,”’ Or, ‘*‘The heavens declare 
the glory of God. The firmament showeth 
his handiwork. Day unto day utteteth 
speech, night unto night showeth know- 
ledge.’”’ Or again, ‘‘Thelaw of the Lord is 
perfect, converting the soul. The statutes 
of the Lord are right, enlightening the eyes; 
more to be desired are they than gold,yea, 
than much fine gold. Sweeter than honey 
in the honeycomb.” Or sometimes when 
she was not tired and she had more time, 
she would read from the great drama of Job, 
written by some great Hebrew Shakespeare, 
which tells of a brave old hero who, though 
plagued and perplexed and bereft, ‘‘held 
fast unto his integrity.” Though he was 
smitten with disease, though he lost his 
property, and though his 
one by one, he held up under it like a man, 
would not be cast down and say that which 
would make his life mean, or profane the 
thought of God because of his adversity. 
And then, once ina while, at. bedtime 
Mother Mary would tell little Jesus the older 
stories, the fairy stories of her people, the 
beautiful legends of creation, the Adam and 
Evestory, the deluge story, the story of little 
Joseph and the spotted coat, of little Moses 
and his boat of bulrushes and of the great 
wanderings in the Wilderness. Of course 
these beautiful stories, these great hero 
stories, as well as the splendid speeches of 
the orators of Jewry, helped to kindle the 
light in the home of Nazareth where Jesus 
grew up. 

Thus it is that the world is illumined with 
torches carried by humble hands in obscure 
places, whose light never goes out but 
passes on around the world, destined to 
shine through the unborn centuries. The 
threads of human history are long ones. They 


are never broken and they are being ever 


lengthened. 
———————O8>-_———————— 

AN_ ENGLISH weekly announces with great pride that 
there are now one hundred and seventy-seven women doc- 
tors in the United Kingdom. How many are there in the 
United States? , 
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The Coming Annual Meeting of the 
Liberal Congress. 


The indications are that the meeting in 
June, to be held in Sinai Temple, will be 
of as great importance and as wide interest 
as the one held a yearago. It is too early 
yetto give details, but the correspondence 
of the secretary is large and encouraging, as 
the following extracts will indicate: 

Dr. Alfred Momerie, whose words were so 
commanding at the Parliament of Religion, 
perhaps the most outspoken man in the 
Episcopal pulpit of today, who is now in 
California, writes that he is planning to be 
with us if possible. 


Dr. Voorsanger, the leading Jewish Rabbi 
of the Pacific Coast, has indicated his inten- 
tion of being at the Congress. 


Dr, W. S. Crowe, of Newark, writes: ‘‘Please do not 
feel that I am any less than heart and soul with the Lib- 
eral Congress. * * * [shall come to the June meet- 
ing if I can. It is too early now to promise.”’ 


Rev. J. H. Crooker, of Helena, Montana, says: ‘‘I like 
the tone and quality of your letter of the 8th to the Direc- 
tors of the Congress. I enclose my mite by way of contri- 
bution; wish I could make it larger. When the wool comes 
back to fifteen cents a pound, I shall be able to find you 
the rich man, out here, for whom you are looking. I hope 
you will have a strong, conservative meeting.” 


Rev. Washington Gladden, of Columbus, Ohio, says: ‘*I 
fear it will not be possible for me to make any more en- 
gagements to speak. I have mortgaged my time already, 
but I should like to be able to meet with you, forI want to 
do what I can to promote the co-operation of all who are 
willing to work for the kingdom of God.” 


Kev. Thomas Hall, pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church of Chicago, who was asked to speak on the dangers 
and uses of wealth, replies: ‘It would afford me great 
pleasure to address the Congress in June, but unfortunately 
I shall be in Europe. * * * The subject assigned me 
is one upon which I feel deeply. I should only have been 
too glad to have had the opportunity of saying what would 
have had a wide hearing.’”’ 


Rev. Alexander Kent, pastor of the People’s Church in 
Washington, says: ‘‘It is well that you are to hold the 
second meeting in Chicago; very pleasant to have the gen- 
erous hospitality of Dr. Hirsch’s noble people extended to 
us again. * * * [| hope to attend the Congress and 
will do all I can, hoping for a large, harmonious and profit- 
able Congress.” 


H. H. Waldo, a layman of Rockford, says: ‘*This Lib- 
eral Congress business must be pushed. Perhaps slow 
growth is better, but it must grow, for I have faith in the 
law of orderly development.”’ 


Dr. Orello Cone, president of Buchtel College, who was 
asked to read a paper on ‘*The Moral Uses of the Higher 
Criticism of the New Testament,’’ writes: ‘‘I will do what 
1 can for you in the part indicated.”’ 


W.L. Sheldon, lecturer of the Ethical Culture Society 
of St. Louis, in response to a request for suggestions, sends 
many helpful hints, among which is the hope ‘‘that we 
may be able to get such individuals as Heber Newton, Dr. 
Parkhurst and the broader element generally from the 
orthodox churches.”’ 

The Secretary is conducting a wide cor- 
respondence with these representatives, with 
the suggestive co-operation of Director John 
Faville, pastor of the Congregational church 
of Appleton, Wisconsin. 

Rev. W. R. Lord, the new pastor of Unity church, St. 
Paul, writes:*‘I hope never to fail any cause from the lack of 
courage. I wantto bein the vanguard of any true and 
brave movement.”’ 

By vote of the directors a similar invita- 
tion to that recently published in the report 
of the meeting of the directors of the West- 
ern Conference, is being sent to all religious 
organizations of the country, based onthe 
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congregational polity, so far as their ad- 
dresses are attainable. Responses are al- 
ready coming in, among which are the fol- 
lowing: 

Rev. J. H. Palmer, secretary of the Iowa Universalist 
Convention, writes: Circular received. Personally I am 
with you without any adjectives or qualification, There 
will be no meeting of the convention for several months 
and the executive board has just had its meeting. We 
cannot, therefore, appoint any delegates to speak officially 


for us. We can only be represented in a personal manner, 
and that I trust will be done.’’ 


Rev. C. F. Elliott, secretary of the Illinois Unitarian 
Conference writes: ‘‘1 have forwarded your communica- 
tion to the president with request for instruction, As the 
Illinois Conference does not meet until fall, they could 
not send delegates unless the directors should assume 
authority to do so.”’ 


Rev. Robert C. Douthit, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Conference, writes: ‘*The conference at Menomonie is to 


be an interstate meeting. No time has been set apart for 


business; but I suppose there will be an opportunity for 
bringing the matter before our delegates, and I shall take 
pleasure in so doing.’’ 


Mrs. Emily Fifield, secretary of the Unitarian Woman’s 
Alliance, writes: ‘*Your letter will be brought before the 
meeting of the National Alliance early in May.” 

Communications like the above have been 
received from the secretary of the Maine 
Universalist Convention, the secretary of 
the Unitarian Conference of the Middle 
States and Canada and the National Con- 
ference of Unitarian churches. We trust 
that these bodies will take the congress at 
its word and trust its spirit and find in its 
invitation an opportunity to advance the in- 
terests they hold dear and which they repre- 
sent. 

Space forbids further quotations thistime. 
More anon. Help us with suggestions, with 
good will, with money, for it cannot be done 
without money. 


Old and Hew. 


Star Dust Revealed by a Sunbeam. 


THE supreme court of California has decided that the 
holder of a through railroad ticket has a right to stop-over 
privileges. 

THE English language is now spoken by 130,000,000 
people. Though our language contains, according to Max 
Muller, 60,000. distinct words, the chaste and modest Mil- 
ton used but 8,000 of them in his works, and even Shakes- 
peare did not draw upon over 12,000. 


AN INTERNATIONAL CONGREsS on childhood will be 
held in Florence in the spring of 1895. Among the ques- 
tions to be discussed are the physical, moral and mental 
elevation of children, children’s hospitals, the care of deaf- 
mute and blind children up to the time of their admission 
into an educational institution, care of poor and abandoned 


children, reformatories and vagabondage in relation to 
childhood. 


A BUDDHIST correspondent from Japan writing to the 
editor of Zhe Open Court, speaks of twenty or more Bud- 
dhist monks who have been sent to China with the army 
‘‘to comfort both soldiers and Chinese prisoners.’’ He 
further tells of a colonel who, ‘‘fighting the enemy with 
his sword, protected and comforted at the same time a 
motherless Chinese baby.” Thus the spirit of Buddha, 
like that of Jesus, is still all pervading and pervasive. 


Sirk BENJAMIN WARDE RICHARDSON, in an address 
lately published, mentions that he once interrogated a 
noted tight-rope expert as to hisart. The acrobat stated 
that all good trainers and skilled performers agree that 
abstinence from alcoholic beverages is absolutely neces- 
sary. His advice to athletes is: ‘*‘So long as you are in 
course of preparation touch not the hurtful thing; it will be 
sure to undermine all th —— on which you depend 
for success; it will injure j ur precision, your decision, 
your presence of mind and your endurance.”’ 


The New Unity. 
Che Liberal Congress. 


Hospitable to All Forms of Thought: Everyone Responsible 
Jor His Own. 


Lilacs. 


BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


Over the blossoming hedges 
Heavy with all perfumes, 
Sweetly today there floateth 
The breath of the lilac plumes. 


Dear is the deepening fragrance, 
Subtly the sense it thralls, 

And full of a sweet suggestion 
Across my heart it falls. 


The odor bears me backward 

To the heart of another May, 

When the snowy sprays were tossing 
In the air of a fateful day— 


A day when a purple splendor 

Come flooding a narrow life, 

And the pomp of life’s royal pageant 
Displaced its calm with strife. 


Never the breath of the lilacs 
Comes with the apple-blooms, 
But the Day of Fate comes with it, 
And the old time’s deep perfumes. 


I smell the blossoming locusts 
That drooped above our way, 
The spicy mint, the sassafras, 
All odors of the May. 


And even in the hush of night 
The old time with me seems, 

And lilac breath and apple bloom 
Are with me in my dreams. 


——eE> 


Buddhism. 


BY DR. PAUL CARUS. 


1. The Cradle of Buddhism. 


About twoand a half millenniums ago, 
India was already in a very prosperous con- 
dition. The land yielded rich harvests; in- 
dustries and arts flourished; and science 
kept abreast with the material development 
of civilization. Logic, however,and abstract 
reasoning had attained an unusually high 
development, for in these arts the ancient 
Indians were masters above all other nations 
in the world. 

In those days the religious question was, 
perhaps, for the first time, recognized in its 
full importance, and led to investigations, 
discussions and various modes of solution. 
The central problem which lies at the root of 
all religion is concerned with the origin of, 
and the deliverance from, evil. We are 
thirsting for life, not only for life in general, 
but for individual life, forthe preservation 
of our personal existence, its continuance, 
welfare, and further evolution; yet life in- 
volves us in pain, misery, labors, struggles, 
sickness, old age anddeath. The very con- 
tents of life seem to be made up of evils, as 
a means of escape from which religion was 
sought, and the religion of India was in 
those days, as it is now again, Brahmanism. 

Brahmanism is a system of ceremonies, 
prayers and sacrifices by which men attempt 
to win the favor of the gods. The doctrines 
of Brahmanism are contained in their sacred 
writings called the Vedas, which were sup- 
posed to have been revealed by divine inspira- 
tion. The purpose of sacrifice was threefold: 
we read in the Vishnu-purina, ‘‘By sacrifices 
the gods are nourished, ’’and in the Tandya- 
brahmana the limb of the victim consigned to 

the fire of the altar is called ‘‘the expiation 
for sins committed, by the gods, by our an- 
cestors, by other men now living, and by our- 
selves.” But the dearest hope of the Hindu 
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was to acquire through sacrifices superna. 
tural powers. | 
The Hindu world-conception as it appears 

in the Védic literature may be called a loose 
monism. itis a unitary world-conception 
containing a polytheistic mythology, the 
meaning of which, howgver, is frankly de. 
clared to be pantheistic. Brahma is the 
One and All, and he reveals himself in a] 
the various divinities. We read in the Isa 
Upanishad:* 

‘‘Whate’er extfsts within this universe 

Is all to be regarded as enveloped 

By the great Lord, as if wrapped in a vesture. 

There is one only Being who exists 

Unmoved, yet moving swifter than the mind; 

Who far outstrips the senses, though as gods 

They strive to reach him; who himself at rest 

Transcends the fleetest flight of other beings; 

Who, like the air, supports all vital action. 

He moves, yet moves not; he is far, yet near; 

He is within this universe. Who’er beholds 

All living creatures as in him and him— 

The universal Spirit—as in all, 

Henceforth regards no creature with contempt.”’ 


The social system of ancient India divided 
the people rigorously into four castes: the 
Brahmans or priests, the Kshatryas or war- 
riors, the Vaisyas or traders and agricultur- 
ists, and the Sudras or the lowly class of the 
conquered population. The first three are 
Aryans; the last mentioned, the original in- 
habitants of India, 


ll. The Darsanas of Ancient India. 

There were six philosophies ( Darsanas) 
in ancientIndia: 1. The Miméansa, founded 
by Jaimini; 2. The Védanta, whose main re- 
presentative was Sankarfichirya; 3. The 
VaisSeshika, founded by Kanada; gm®.The 
Ny4ana, founded by Gotama; 5. The Sim- 
khya, founded by Kapila;and 6. The Yoga. 
The first two, Mimfnsi and Védf4nta, may 
briefly be characterized as an exegesis of 
the Védas. The Védas aresaidto be eternal 
and their authority is recognized as abso- 
lute. The aim of the Mimfnsf is to explain 
unintelligible passages of the Védic texts 
and to give reliable information concerning 
the proper performances of ceremonies and 
sacrifices. The Védanta, which literally 
means the end or aim of the Védas, reduces 
the religious doctrines of the Védas to scien. 
tifically exact terms. Its trend is a philo- 
sophy which is called Advaita or non-duality, 
a spiritualistic monism teaching the doctrine 
that Brahma is the universal soul and the 
only true reality, while all things and indi. 
vidual beings are mere appearance, a pro- 
duct of illusion (M4y4) and ignorance 
(Avidya) . 

The Vaiseshika and Nyfna belong to- 
gether. The founder of the Vaiseshika 1s 
only known by his nickname Kanada which 
means ‘'Atom-eater.” Thepeculiarity of his 
philosophy consists in his method of class- 
ification. There are six categories: Sub- 
stance, quality, action, generality of proper- 
ties, particularity and inherence. The dis- 
ciples of Kanada add as a seventh category, 
non-existence. The fifth category, particu- 
larity ( Vaisesha), gave the name to the sys 
tem, Reality is conceived of as an infinite 
variety of particular units or atoms, the in 
finite nature of which remains constantly the 
same. The atoms are self-existent, wun- 
caused and eternal. An invisible force 
( Adrishta) is the forming principle. The soul 
( Purusha) is supposed to be without begin- 
‘ning and without end, all-pervading a0 
omnipresent in space. The action of the 
soul depends upon mind (Manas), which, 12 
contrast to the diffused nature of the soul, }5 
conceived as an atom capable of being !® 
one place only at a time. This artificial 


*Quoted from Sir Monier Williams’s ‘‘Hinduism,’’ p- 45: 
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‘dea of an all-pervading soul and a monad- 
mind, or Manas, was invented to account 
for the fact that man can think of one thing 
at a time only, while he is at the same time 
conscious of possessing deeper spiritual re- 
sources. 

The Ny4na philosophy is a mere extension of 
the Vaiseshika. It adopts the atomic theory 
and psychology of the latter and adds expo- 
sitions of the method of inquiry. It might 
best be characterised as a system of formal 
logic applied to practical reasoning. Later 
representatives of the Vaiseshika and the 
Nyina admitted a certain theism, but their 
god 1s notlike the Christian God, thecreator 
of the world, but only one extraordinarily 
powerful individual soul which has become 
omnipresent and omniscient through the ac- 
cumulation of merit in former existences 
andis now exempt from migration, enjoying 
the unfathomable bliss of needing no de- 
liverance. 

The Simkhya philosophy is dualistic, pro- 
pounding the theory of a radical difference 
of self or soul or subjective being, and the 
objectivity of material bodies; it assumes 
the eternal existence and reality of both 
matter and soul, or rather souls, for Kapila 
assumed the existence of an indefinite num- 
ber of souls. He argued: Impure matter 
cannot originate from pure spirit or vice 
versa; and he denied at the same time in un- 
equivocal terms the existence ofa creator, 
for there is no creation out of nothing, and 
all becoming is transformation according to 
law. SAmkhya means ‘‘enumeration,’’ which 
name has probably been chosen on account 
of the enumeration of the principles of the 
Simkhya philosophy, which sketch the evo- 
lution of the present form of existence from 
the undifferentiated primordial matter called 
prakriti—the unproduced producer and the 
rootless root of all things. 


The Yoga philosophy adopts the theories 
of the Simkhya, adding to them the prac- 
tice of meditation and self-induced trances. 
The means of self-hypnotisation consisted 
in abstraction from the outer world and the 
concentration of the mind on itself with the 
aim of isolating the soul from matter and 
thus gaining deliverance. 


We might mentionas a seventh school the 
materialistic philosophy of the Cfrvikas or 
Lokayatas, founded by Vrihaspati. They 
recognize only sense-perception as a source 
of knowledge and reject the reliability of 
logical inference. They regard only the 
four elements—earth, air, fire and water— 
as real, and consider intelligence as a tran- 
sient product of these elements. Soul is to 
them identical with the body, and all phe- 
nomena are declared to be purely mechani- 
cal processes. They ridicule sacrifices as 
much as devotion and penance, and do not 
believein the retribution of moral justice. 
The Cfirvikas have never succeeded in be- 
coming a recognized school or producing 
any literary documents of importance. We 
know them only through the arguments of 
their adversaries who mention their theories 
merely for the purpose of refuting them. 


There are certain ideas which cannot be 
credited to any one of the various schools, 
because they have come to be the common 
property of Indian thought; they are briefly 
stated as follows: 

1. The irrefragability of the law of 
Causation which is said to be as rigid in the 
sphere of morals as in the physical world. 

2. The law of Karma, which means that 
Our existence is the exact product of our 
deeds done in former existences, 


3. The belief in justice as a natural law. 
Our sufferings eiiaoend to be just pun- 
ishments for sins committed in former exist- 
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ences, and the advantages we enjoy the re- 
wards for former merits. 

4. The transmigration of souls. The 
character of our individuality is conditioned 
by our dispositions, or Samskaras, which are 
the inherited soul-structures produced by 
the Karma of our former existences. 

5. The pain of Samsara (the circuit of 
life), which means that the eternal repeti- 
tion of soul-migration implicates us in evils 
of all kind, especially birth, disease, old 
age and death. 

6. The salvation of Nirvina, that is to 
say, the aim of all moral aspirations is to 
reach (the calm and peaceful bliss of Nir- 
vina which is) a deliverance from the evils 
of Samsfra. ' 

lll. The Samkhya Philosophy. 

The Simkhya philosophy is ot special in- 
terest in so far asit formsa starting* point 
of Buddhistic thought. Wecannot under- 
stand Buddhism without considering the 
great influence of the dualism and pessim- 
ism exercised on Indian thinkers by the 
Simkhya philosophy. 

As in Sanskrit, soul and man are ex- 
pressed bythe same word ( Purusha), matter 
was naturally compared to a woman, a favor- 
ite simile employed not only by many dual- 
istic philosophers, but also by Giordano 
Bruno, the great martyrand champion of 
monism who stands at the threshold of 
modern thought. But while Giordano 
represents the female principle as passive 
in spiritand the male principle as active, 
Kapila represents matter as active and soul 
as passive, reminding us of the quite mod- 
ern view of some French psychologists who 
describe consciousness as a mere accom- 
paniment ofthe physiological brain motions, 
which latter alone are said to be active and 
efficient to serve as causes In the bodily sys- 
tem. Soul, according to the Simkhya view, 
is the principle of apperception while mat- 
ter is that which produces effects in the 
world of reality. Their union as we find it 
in living organisms is compared to a lame 
man mountedon a blindman. Matter is 
said to be the faithful servant of the-soul. 
The exertions of the former are solely for 
the benefit of the latter. As soon as the 
soul becomes disgusted with the restlessness 
of the material world, matter ceases to be 
active; itis recognized as inane and be- 
comes inert, while the soul after its separa- 
tion from matter enjoys deliverance (Apa- 
varga), which is the highest bliss attainable. 
Atthe close of the introduction of a Sim- 
khya text-book (the Simkhya Pravacana- 
Bhashya) the following four propositions 
are added, which bear a close resemblance 
to the four noble truths of Buddha. We 
read: 

1. That from which we deliver ourselves 
is pain. 

2. Deliverance is the cessation of pain. 

3. The cause of painis the lack of dis- 
tinction between soul and matter, which 
produces their continued union. 

4. The means of deliverance is the dis- 
cerning cognition. 

Kapila rejected the methods of salvation 
proposed by the Brahmans, which were 
sacrifices, prayers and ceremonies. They 
may be granted to alleviate pain but they 
cannot free us from the cause of pain and 
thus make its return forever impossible. 
Kapila argues: Since pain lasts only so long 
asthe soul isin connection with the body and 
the bodily organs, salvation can be obtained 
only by the absolute separation of soul and 
body, which must be affected through a cog- 
nition of the difference between soul and 
body. 

The practical application of the Simkhya 
philosophy led to asceticism, Self-mor- 
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tification, in the literal sense of the word, 
was supposed to be the means of salvation. 
The body must be killed. It must become 
dead so that the soul may live ina state of 
pure spirituality and the struggle for a pain- 
less existence became identical with the at- 
tempt of reaching a state of bodiless soul- 
life. Matter was denounced as the source of 
allevil, the three qualities of matter (the 
three gunas) which as they affect us in three 
ways were Called good(sat/va),bad(raya),and 
indifferent (amas), werecompared toatriple 
rope by which the soulis bound; but pure 
spirit was supposed to be free from pain, old 
age and death, 

There were many serious men in those 
days who tried to realize the ideal of this 
ascetic dualism. Fasts and self-mortifica- 
tions were carried to their extremes, and if, 
as a natural consequence,trances with ecsta- 
tic visions appeared, those morbid states 
were considered as the first hopeful sym- 
toms of a partial deliverance of the’ soul. 
But a radical separation of body and soul 
and an actual deliverance from evil were not 
attained inthis way. 

The more the Sfimkhya ideas gained 
ground, the higher grew the repute of the 
yoga-practice of attaining deliverance by 
entering into trances. 


(Zo be Concluded. ) 


God in All. 


One Man’s Thought as to Divinity. 


BY S. C. STURTEVANT. 

God is that Infinite and Eternal Spirit of 
power and life, who is ever present and per- 
meating every atom of matter and every 
point in space, a living constant controlling 
will, the vital energy, the original cause and 
perpetual support of all things; and so far 
back as the finite mind can think, and in 


the present, he operates in boththe material . 


and spiritual kealms by universal and un- 
changeable law. 

Our solar system with its many worlds 
circling around the sun as a center, at such 
immense speed, and with such unerring pre- 
cision, is simply a thought of God, as is also 
the starry vault of heaven, with its unlimited 
spaces resplendent with objects of grandeur 
and beauty. 

It is also true that the smallest atom, and 
the crystallization of atoms into all the vari- 
cus forms of material and all forms of vege- 
table life, from the minutest lichen growing 
in a microscopic crevice in a rock up tothe 
magnificent redwood tree, and every speci- 
men of animal life from minute protoplasm 
to the whale or theelephant, or the complex 
and curious structure of the physical man, 
are but examples of the thought of God. 

But still more interesting to us is the fact 
that from the crudest ideas of the savage to 
the clearer perceptions ofcivilized man and 
to the highest attainment of the scientist, 
the moralist and the metaphysician, the 
knowledge of good and evil, the power to 
know and worship our Creator, are all parts 
in God’s plan and results of his thought; 
and as God is infinite power, wisdom, jus- 
tice, truth and leve, therefore, if man pos- 
sesses these qualities even though in finite 
measure, he is so far a part of God, may 
rightfully consider God ashis father, andthe 
good things of the universe his heritage. 

As the qualities of God are eternal, it fol- 
lows that, to the mind of the true thinker, 

there opens a sure vision of immortality, a 
continual progress towards the perfection of 
God, and an absorbing of more.and more of 
the divine spirit. 

Any one who strives to thus progress will 
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have ever an increasing capacity for such 
growth. As we cultivate ourselves so shall 
we be able to receive higher and higher in- 
Spiration. 

{ft any soulis so narrow asto be able to 
absorb only an atom of the divine spirit that 
is all it will have, but ifit can take in the 
largest measure of divinity that divinity is 
waiting to enter. 

Ihat religion is not awhim, a caprice, or 
passing fancy, but an innate principle in 
man, an inherent element of his being, is 
proven by the fact thatin all ages, in all 
countries, climates and zones, in all differ- 
ent races of people, through all stages of 
development, and under all circumstances 
and conditions, the religious element has 
ever manifested itself. 

Humanity is ever seeking to worship. 
Ever trying to find out how it can come into 
more perfect harmony with its original. 

A careful study of these phenomena dis- 
covers the fact, that all mankind have sim- 
ilar religious feelings. 

Whenever the investigator can probe 
through the forms, ceremonies, theologies 
and superstitions with which the weakness, 
cupidity, egotism and ambition of man have 
loaded down the religious, he finds the germ 
ofallto be the same. To-wit: ‘‘A desire to 
know God, andtodo His will.” Each seeker 
is rewarded according to the purity of his 
desire, 

God does not and never did give toany set 
of men, or any special system of theological 
doctrine (sometimes misnamed religion) 
any monopoly,of the revelation of His will 
to man. It istrue that the advocates of 
systems of theology have put forward the 
claim that in no way could man find God 
except by adopting a belief and mode of 
worship which they consider essential. But 
all such claims are utterly without other 
foundation than the egotism, ambition or 
superstition of man. ‘Their advocates are 
very honest and earnest, and by their efforts 
lead the careless and vicious to a considera- 
tion of duty to God and anearnest desire to 
obey His will followed by a renovated life, 
and the approval of Godand religious fervor 
and happiness inthe individual. Yet the 
fact remains that the same results are 
teached, where the work is done under the 
reachings of totally dissimilartheology. 

The disciple of Zoroaster, Buddha, Christ 
or Mohammed, by the use of his right as the 
son and heir of God, and by an earnest de- 
sire to come into communion with him, may 
and does, each of them, establish between 
himself and the divine spirit that harmony 
which is the essential thing in religion. 

Untold millions of God’s children have 
come into life where they could only hear of 
one system of theology, and other millions 
where different systems contended for the 
mastery, and were led to believe one or an- 
other as environment or cast of mind de- 
termined; and to assert that belief in an 
errorin theology shuts one out from the 
favor of God, is a greater insult to him 
than to assert atheism and deny His ex- 
istence. 

Above all things, in theology, let us never 
become bigotsand narrow our souls by try- 
ing to exclude from God’s favor those who 


differ from us in belief. 
—_—_ + a 
A COLORED woman in New Orleans is about to take her 


degree in medicine, and will be the first woman to practice 
in that city with a degree won in Louisiana. 


THE greatest philosopher since Plato, Herbert Spencer, 
‘ bankrupted himself by the publication of charts to go with 
this books, and did not make enough in a lecture tour to 
pay expenses. ‘On the other hand, a French high-kicking 
concert hall singer is to receive $3,000 a week for enter- 
aining the people of New York,—£ change, 


The New Unity. 
Che Word of the Spirit. 


“Get thee up into the high mountain; lift up thy voice with 
strength; be not afraid /”’ 


The History of Easter in Connection 
with the Dogma of the 
Kesurrection. 


A LECTURE BY DR. EMIL G. HIRSCH, 


In the decipherment of the old hierogly- 
phic inscriptions, the.so-called bi-lingual 
taDlets Nave been Of inestimable service. 
bi-lingual tablets are such as give the same 
report in two languages, one ot which, 
happily tor the would-be reader, is better 
knuwao thanthe other. His familiarity with 
One dialect or script, thus enables the in- 
quisitive scholar by combination, to read 
tne riddles pointed in the imperfectly known 
tongue or alphabet ofthe other, In helping 
us to unravel the mental tendencies of man 
in the remote days of which no report is at 
hand, save the tangled sounds of myth 
and table, present child-life, the play and 
worry of our two and three years old, may, 
in very truth, be called the better known 
text of a bi-lingual cylinder. The nursery— 
so to speak—is a pyramid, whose very walls 
are covered with inscriptions throwing light 
on the earliest periods of man’s career on 
earth. ‘The charm with which a visit to our 
children’s sanctuary is clothed, does not 
merely lie in the joy readily experienced, 
that the children’s pranks and quaint no- 
tions allow a peep into a paradise, of which, 
when young, the visitor was himself a ten- 
ant; but the nursery vouchsafes also, what- 
ever Other gifts it holds to bestow on the 
individual, an inlook into the condition of 
the human mind at an epoch anteceding 
all chronicled events, of which otherwise 
we might have no ken. 

The earliest period of humanity may be 
likened unto a tablet writ in runic signs at 
first unreadable; but by the aid of the other 
tablet, which, so to speak, panels the walls 
of the nursery, we are given the key to 
its peculiar alphabet, and are enabled to 
reconstruct the thought-world of our most 
distant ancestors; we may infer of their feel- 
ings; of their views on life and the universe. 
For at one time all men were mentally chil- 
dren; though bodied like giants, if tradition 
is correct in informing us that once giants 
strode the earth, and coping with giant 
beasts extinct now; companioned by masto- 
dons, and the fabled monsters of the deep; 
minded like infants were they, What is the 
fundamental tone of the child’s mind? The 
composite photograph of childhood reveals 
only the lines of self-sentiment. The only 
fact of which the child possesses a shadowed 
consciousness, is its own self.’ His view- 
point from which he surveys world and men 
centers in self. To him applies without 
modification, the old Greek dictum that man 
is the measure of all things. If the sun is 
the center around which the solar family 
sweeps and whirls, self, for the child, is the 
sun around which family, friend, and the 
broad universe whirl and sweep and swing. 
What the child knows of itself, he transfers 
tothe world beyond. Thechild feels within 
himself life; he reads all things, therefore, 
in terms of life. In fact, he does not know 
the distinction between life and death; the 
animate and the inanimate are one, undiffer- 
entiated in his comprehension. Have you 
watched the little mother of the nursery 
fondling her doll? She does not act; she is 
convinced that the doll is her like in the 
possession of life; the five gateways of the 
senses are the doll’s as well as her little 
mother’s. The child dreams life into the 
lifeless, unconscious of the distinction. In 
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‘the child’s apprehension, stone and star, 
doll and donkey, horse and hobby, plant 
and planet, are alike, quick with quivering 
life. its ownself the child projects into the 
world around about; stone is person, as 
child is; chair has feelings, as child has; 
table has ugly niroods, as has he; pebble 
may be spitetul, as child is spiteful; and 
must be punished for its whims; the incip. 
lent cry is repressed at once, as soon as 
nurse strikes the block against which child 
has stumbled, hurting its poor little foot, 
for in this act of quick requitement is ap. 
peased the instinct of retributive justice, 
floor feels the slap as child would himself. 

As our children people with persons the 
world round about,so did the children in 
days gone by, the children of gigantic frame 
and herculean strength, interpret as mani- 
festations of personal power and will and 
whim and passion the wonders sweeping by 
them in the nightly sky or shining down up. 
on them trom the day’s throne. The child 
halts at no riddle; primitive man shied at 
no problem. Whatspellsa question too pro- 
found for us, flower on earth or constella- 
tion in the heavens, was plain and easy 
scroll for primitive, child-like man. Why, 
the stars above were men endowed with the 
Same passions and loaded with the same 
burdens as he was; star chased cloud as 
man chased the animal of the forest; star 
was jealous of star, as men were jealous of 
each other, on account of the unequal divi- 
sion of the booty orthe unevenly distributed 
smiles of the coveted beloved. When sun 
rose above the eastern horizon, he was a 
young warrior, golden locked, weaponed 
with bow and burdened with well-stocked 
quiver eager to run the race, with swift foot, 
or ambitious to trap the booty hidden in the 
celestialforest. When the sun had climbed 
to the noon-tide point, he was a strong man 
inradiant vigor, a king crowned with blazing 
diadem and wielding an undisputed despotic 
scepter. Again when the evening shadows 
began to thicken, the sun was an old man 
tottering toward his weary couch. When 
the winter’s blast was blowing, when the 
foliage of the trees was shed; and chillingly 
bare was what a few brief months before 
had been garlanded in flowery wreaths, when 
the wind sighed sadly and mournfully across 
the heath—where stayed the hero that had 
smiled such bewitching smilesin his unchal.- 
lenged youth? He wasin the clutches of 
angry rival, he had been carried away cap- 
tive and pined a prisoner in the mountain of 
the north where towered the bleak castle of 
the enemy; and in consequence the days 
grew shorter and shorter and the sun’s light 
weaker and weaker; even the murmur of 
brook was hushed in icy fear; the whole of 
nature seemed bound and fettered with 
chains as strong as those that held the 
hopeless prisoner in the distant mountain 
jail. Man’s slackening heart, too, became 
heavier, hope was nearing death. But when 
night is darkest, light is nearest; the fate so 
dreaded did not befall the ruler of the day. 
Wonder of wonders, he succeeds in throw- 
ing off the shackles; jealous rival is thwarted, 
triumphantly sallies forth, liberated from 
slavery, the hero; he resumes the scepter of 
his kingdom, joyously acclaimed by his sub- 
jects, his kindred, the men of giant frame, 
but child-like minds, tenants of sun-made 
earth. 

Is this poetry? It is not; it is the science 
of eariy man, explaining the flight of the 
seasons and the succession ofday and night. 
It is no less the dawn of science because to 
us it appears to be the dusk of mythology. 
Our poetry is indeed the broken echo of 
mythology; it is instinct with life creating 
personification. But the early generations 
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who spoke thus, really reasoned this wise. 
They knew not that they dreamt. Their 
fancy for them was templed truth, pillared 
fact; not poetic, but prosy transcription of 
the record of the heavens revealed. For us 
alone, not for them, the tablet presents 
cuneiform wedges and puzzling ideograms, 
to sense which we must compare the kin- 
dred signs of nursery language. 

These hieroglyphics of infant mankind 
hold, however, the root from which have 
grown the ideas fundamental to our own 
Pessa’h, to the festival that calls together 
this morning more than half of the western 
world, in gladness to exult in anew life’s 
birth and a new light’s triumph over the 
darkness and the slavery of sin and of death. 

There be those that believe that our reli- 
gious holidaysare outcome of God’s unsearch- 
able caprice; that at some time or other, with 
or without apparent reason, God promul- 
gated the law, setting aside for all gener- 
ations to be, the 14th day of Nissan as the 
beginning of a sacred tide. In accordance 
with this divine ordinance, Israel like a duti- 
ful subject of his king, has ever since com. 
plied with the mandatory statute of the 
divine ruler. There be others that are 
apparent antipodes of the orthodox believers; 
they pride themselves on the glory of their 
liberalism. Still in the ultimate explana- 
tion of religious institutionalism, they agree 
with the most credulous. For they would 
trace all holidays to an artificial capricious 
origin. Your friend of the orthodox school 
holds that God invented these institutions, 
and thundered forth his commandments in- 
sisting obedience for his whim and compli- 
ance with his statute. Our liberal attitud- 
inizer eliminates God and substitutes for 
him an earthly inventor. According to him 
at one time or another, priests, these crafty 
deceivers and frauds, speculating on the 
weakness and thestupidity of their kind, con- 
spired for purpose of revenue and of greater 
authority, to promulgate the law, that on 
the 14th day of Nissan, for instance, Israel 
shall cease from work and observe with due 
solemnity a certain service unto the Lord. 
Shrewd intriguers these priests skilfully 
covered up the trap set fog the people, and 
by hocus pocus of theirs led the people to 
believe that a revengeful God had spoken. 
Orthodox and liberals alike thus display their 
ignorance of those historic forces that pre- 
side at the loom on which are spun the so- 
cial, the religious, the legal institutions of 
humanity progressing through the centuries 
of time toward the consummation of eter- 
nities. But, in the case of the orthodox, this 


ignorance is excusable; at least it is not col- 


Ored with the presumption of omniscience. 
But the liberal imagines himself to be a 
Paganini because he has but this one string 
to his fiddle. One hundred years ago his 
opinion may have been abreast of and in har- 
mony with the scholastic attainments of the 
age; today he displays an ignorance doubly 
deplorable, on account of his presumption 
to abundance of knowledge and also on ac- 
count of the conclusions this sort of self-ad- 
miring liberalism invariably proceeds to 
draw from its faulty premises. As God had 
naught to do with the creation of the holi- 
days, they would have them cease to be of 
value. Away with them! no God has com- 
manded our attendance; why should we 
then to temple? No God is interested in 
the festival; why should we be interested? 
Another symptom this of the close friend- 
ship, not to say kinship, which obtains 
between ignorance, presumptiof and pseudo- 
liberalism! Yea, suppose that God has not 
commanded; suppose God is not concerned 
in the temple, but man in his need has 
fashioned these days, might not the need 
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which created them, still be ours? Might 
not the original thought correspond to a 
want of human nature, and still now set 
asounding a string ofour heart’s lyre? Ifit 
does not, then indeed theizxstitution fostered 
by it will die; if it does, your attack, my lib- 
eral friend, will avail not; human nature will 
assert itself; it asks for its rights, notwith- 
Standing your papal protest. Forlearn this 
one fact, at last: priests cannot palm offin- 
ventions and find for them universal cre- 
dence, that are out of tune with human needs. 
If on the other. hand, my orthodox friend, 
thine appeal to divineauthority is not needed, 
a higher authority than indeed thy God’s is 
the authority of the human heart, and a 
higher injunction than the divine mandate 
from above, is the prompting, the craving of 
the human soul. For the idea of God pre- 
cludes the assumption of a command unre- 
sponsive to a human want! Pessa’h was not 
instituted by adivine commandment sounded 
in the neighborhood of Mount Sinai. Pass- 
over withallitsattendants, the Paschallamb, 
the unleavened bread, the bitter herb, had 
been observed, long beforetheso-called night 
of watching had brought together in anxious 
expectancy the shepherds ready to leavethe 
house of bondage, prepared to go out san- 
deled and staffed into the desert of Sinai, 
Easter was before Moses ever lived; Easter 
was with the first man who viewed thedrama 
of the heavens,—to him a real and most 
significant yearly passion play, a struggle 
for life and liberty against death and bon- 
dage. Religionalways mirrors man’s world- 
conception. Religious institutionalism re- 
sponds toand represents man’s appreciation 
of his position in the world of life. Sun de- 
pendent, man accompanied in hisliturgy the 
sun’s course through the circling year. 
When thesun came back from prison, when 
the winter ceased, when the brooks resumed 
their purling and the flowers peeped curi- 
ously out from beneath the lifted cloak of 
the snow, when the forests began to bud and 
the winged singers to rehearse their thrilling 
chant, then man’s heart could not but break 
forth in joy sublime that his protector in the 
heavens had come back. Thus Easter was 
instituted most naturally asthe festival of 
the re-born sun, the birthday offreedom won 
by nature escaping from her captive’s rude 
clutches, It is not merely among the tribes 
to whom the Bible has brought the incen- 
tive that we find at the privotal season of 
winter and springtide, celebrations, however 
different in detail, wonderfully similar in all 
their fundamental appointments. The the- 
ory, before the modern science of compara- 
tive religion had lifted her voice in protest, 
indeed, was that these similarities could 
only be accounted for bythe influence of the 
Bible or of a primitive universal revelation. 
This explanation has been set aside by the 
deeper insight intothe forces and processes 


_ of religious life,due to the investigations car- 


ried on by the devotees of comparative reli- 
giousscience. Naught has originally been 
borrowed from the Jews, nor have the Jews 
been borrowers; but in Greece, or in the 
north; in the equatorial belt or in the arctic 
region; where Lebanon as where Himalay 
towers; by the Tiber’s floods or by the 
Amazon’s tides, these institutions have 
sprouted forth spontaneously, the same 
notion sponsoring them wherethe Carmel 
hastens to meet theclouds, as fathered them 
where the turbid waters of the Ganges roll 
on to meet the Indian Ocean. 

Easter sings the freedom of the sun after 
enslavement in bleak winter; as such we 
meet it almost everywhere. Inthe German 
forests where the sun every springtide makes 
his triumphal entry on a chariot built of 
new-blown roses it hada cradle, as it had 
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anotherin Syria. Climate and temperament 
alone lend the day its varied symbolism: 
in the Teutonic north, a festival of solemn 
joy, in Asia Minor it is a wild feast of lasci- 
vious revelry. The Bible, indeed, refers to 
this Easter festival. Thamus’s death the 
women are bewailing. Who is he? He is 
the heroof whom Theocritus speaks when he 
breaksoutinto this welcome: ’O rpiopidatos 
Advis o xiv ’Ayépovtt gideitar. ‘Oh, 
thrice-beloved Adonis, who even in the 
valley of the shades art beloved.’’ Adonis 
is the personified sun, the Adonisical festi- 
vals are of one family with the original ideas 
out of which grew our Pessa’h and the Chris- 
tian Easter. Adonisdies, the sundies; when 
he dies the world is filled with mourning. 
The women in Ezekiel’s times bewailed with 
dissheveled hair, with open breast his 
going; with all the manifestations of violent 
grief they shriek out the death of the beau- 
tiful God in his early youth. But death 
cannot conquer him; the next day, or two 
days thereafter, he bursts open the grave 
and forth he comes, the bridegroom, impa- 
tient to possess his conjugal couch; and his 
nuptials are celebrated with riotous sol- 
emnity. Do you remember the fifteenth 
Idyl of Theocritus? It gives a glowing ac- 
count of the celebration of this Adonis day 
in Alexandria the third century before 
Christ. It describes, as only a true poet 
knows how, the eager impatience of the peo- 
ple flocking to the temple, to admire the 
gorgeous splendor and state with which 
Adonis, rising from the dead, is appareled! 
The sun’s death and resurrection is mirrored 
in this as in every Easter festival. It is an 
annual grief and joy: ‘‘Fare thee well, be- 
loved Adonis, but for the next year be of 
good cheer.’’ ial: 

To understand the myth of the dying and 
reborn sun, we must bear in mind that for- 
mer ages lacked the physical science of 
which we may boast. For us it is incon- 
ceivable how one that has been garnered 
with the dead shall burst once more the 
fetters of the grave. Cheap indeed is that 
liberalism which protests and vociferates its 
unbelief in the resurrection. No high-school 
boy but has the scientific knowledge to dis- 
prove the possibility of the dogma. There 
is but little learning in this denial. The 
philosopher wiJ] not be content to deny; 
confronted with this universal belief in a 
resurrection, he will also inquire whence 
this belief? He will not be satisfied with 
the easy assumption that some knave of a 
priest has victimized deluded followers. Let 
us be sure that humanity at all times was as 
bright as it is in this the representative age 
of modern rationalism, to detect such fraud. 
No priest fastened this dogma of the resur- 
rection on credulous believers; it was before 
priest ever spoke; it lived before church 
The distinction between 
life and death transcends the knowledge of 
the child. The possibility of a double life, 
one that is visible and the other merely 
indicated, is always suggested to the mind 
by the common phenomenon, not of sleep, 
so much as of the shadow. The shadow is 
the second life of man; thus, that there isa 
double form of existence one disassociated 
from the body, as.it-were, is no mystery to 
a childlike brain. It is this notion that has 
given rise to a thousand and one supersti- 
tions. You must not stick a pin into a 
shadow or picture, for it will puncture also 
its double and original; you must not step 
across the child’s shadow, for you arrest his 
growth. The reflection in the mirror is the 
shadow, therefore hang a white shroud be- 
fore the mirror after somebody has died. 
For two coffins mean two deaths in the 
household! A savage will not allow his 
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picture to be taken, for what betides the 
picture will happen to him. And this is the 
root of the idea that you can hang somebody 
in effigy; the doll that is strung up will 
represent this or that unpopular man, and 
like its fate will be that of the absent 
double. * 

This notion is basic to the idea indicated 
in the doctrine of the resurrection. The 
shadow, the second self, though the body de- 
cay, has an existence of its own, and is un- 
der certain conditions susceptible of being 
summoned back toearth. Long before the 
Christian dogma was proclaimed, in hun- 
dreds of places and in many tongues were 
told the stories of men who had descended 
to Hades, or Sheol and had returned or risen 
from this uncanny region of the disembodied. 
In the Ishtar legend such descent is astrong 
element; it is an episode in the Gilgamish 
cycle of stories. In Virgil and Homer the 
incident is embellished poetically; even in 
the Hebrew Bible wecomeacrossit. Sam- 
uel is cited by Saul by the medium of the 
witch of Endor. Universal then is the belief 
in such descent to the abode of the departed 
and in the possible return. Whence this 
curious superstition? Ultimately the sun is 
its source. The sun dies and awakes again; 
the sun is buried and bursts open the por- 
tals of the grave. Thus, the day which 
spells the sun’s return is naturally the day 
of the resurrection. 

When, now, religion advanced and left 
behind mythological circumstance, as in 
Israel it did, and cast its message into the 
form of national ideals, the original meaning 
of the festival, also took on a new drift. Na- 
ture festivals are deeply rooted in the affec- 
tions of the people; no priest can change 
them at will; no prophet can abolish them 
at pleasure. A striking example of this im- 
possibility to uproot natural mythology and 
its symbolism is furnished by the course 
which Christianity had to follow in its deal- 
ings with nations whose religion it replaced. 
It had to adopt the religious institutions 
which were observed before its conquest; 
Christianity had to recognize allthe old solar 
festivals—Christmas, Easterand manyothers. 
And especially with the Easter-tide are con- 
nected a thousand and one practices which 
in German villages, though the church often 
bent all its energy to abolish them, if it had 
been able, survive even to the present day. 

Perhaps some of you, born on the other side 
of the ocean, may remember of their early 
days some ofthe peculiar rites with which 
Easter was marked to the great delight of 
young and old. The kindling of firebrands, 
the marcn up the hill with lit torches, the 
singing of quaintly-worded songs at night- 
fall, the rising at night time to see ‘‘the sun 
dance’’—are among the many heathen prac- 
tices which rooted in customs transmitted in 
the tradition of localities and of whole clans 
have outlived the protest of church and ra- 
tionalism alike. The Christian church’s ex- 
perience undoubtedly wasa repetition of the 
earlier transmutation of custom and rite in 
Israel. Original Israel celebrated the spring 
festival as a shepherd people would. Inthe 
Caucasus today, shepherd tribes before going 
out to their spring pastures, will come to- 
gether to offer to God his annual sacrifice— 
alamb. The lanib is prepared in the primi- 
tive way; it is roasted on the stick by the 
living fire, and whilethe lamb is roasting, the 
shepherds joining handsin a peculiar limp- 
ing step. three quarters’ time, will dance 
around the lamb. Limping in Hebrew is 
connected with the root preserved in the 
name of this holiday. I have no doubt, 


*Had Mohammed something of this in mind when he 
says (Surah IV., 155) that a ‘‘similitude” 5» of Jesus was 
crucified? 
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some form of the word was the name of that 
peculiar shepherd dance; that in the Sinaitic 
peninsula crude, Semitic shepherds, at the 
breaking of spring when the pastures began 
to green would offer up the lamb and dance 
around it; their Pessa’h was the day of spring 
dance in imitation of the ‘‘dancing sun.”’ 
But when Israel settled in Palestine, the 
shepherd institution received an agricultural 
setting, marking no longer the day toseparate 
for the spring pasture, but the beginning of 
the spring harvest. In Palestine the wheat 
ripens first in the warmer south. As the 
harvest progressed from place to place the 
harvest festival was observed accordingly, 
resulting in a difference of the day, through- 
out Palestine; the southern districts had 
theirs about a monthearlier. This accounts 
for the peculiar institution of the second 
Pessa’h, Pessa’h Shent and in the fact that 
Jeroboam is said to have decreed a Pessa’h 
of his own for his realm, we have a reminis- 
cence of the local dependence of the festival 
upon the ripening of the harvest. Even in 
the rabbinical age this element decided the 
fixing of the day, for when the fields were 
found as yet not to be ripe for the harvest, 
the Sanhedrin declared the year to be inter- 
calary adding another month so as to delay 
by this interval the celebration. Passover 
in Palestine has all the characteristic dis- 
tinctions of a harvest home. 

But philosophical speculation in connec- 
tion with national life and tradition soon 
added another bearing. Not the sun, as told 
in myth, but Israel it was that had risen to 
freedom. This idea became the key-note 
to historical Pessa’h; asthe sun breaks the 
shackles, so Israel broke its shackles, in the 
spring month. The idea of the resurrection 
is as yet unexpressed, The day marks the 
transition from slavery to freedom. But 
when Israel had ceased to be a nation, when 
by the brooks of Babylon hung its lyre mute 
and silent, upon the prophet flashed the 
confident thought that Israel would rise 
from this its present state, dead among the 
dead. Whence did he derive the notion of 
the resurrection? Ezekiel 37 contains the 
description of Israel’s rise, when the spirit 
shall have breathed new life upon the dry 
bones, It has been generally held that here 
we have influences from the Persian religion; 
but later scholarship has doubted the contact 
between the Persian religion and the Jews 
at thistime, The Assyrian tablets have fur- 
nished us, however, with a substitute. All 
the ideas of angels, spirits, demons; all the 
notions of a second life, the arising from the 
grave, that at this period of Jewish thought 
begin to find voice and credence, would thus 
point to Assyriaas theirhome. The prophet 
speaks in Assyrian symbols, as it were, to 
wing his faith that as a nation Judah will 
rise from the dead. Pessa’h is become the 
day of national resurrection, as before it had 
been the day of national deliverance. In 
fact. Jeremiah had announced that the day 
would dawn when one would not say: 
Yahweh lives who led us from Egypt; but 
‘¢Yahweh lives who has brought us from 
the lands of the north.” 

The Christian festival] is, it is needless to 

/ 
Say, an imitation of the Jewish Pessa’b, how- 
ever much the church couneils. endeavored 
to hide the identity by regulating the calen- 
dar to avoid coincidence. Christianitv links 
the old form of the festival with the life of 
Jesus as viewed through the lenses of Paul- 
inian theology. Jesus now is the light; he 
is the sun setting on the cross; was buried, 
broke open the portals of the grave and rose 
the conqueror of death, his foe, come into 
the world through the sin of Adam. Shal- 
low rationalism has wasted oceans of ink in 
attempting to account for the idea of Jesus’s 
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resurrection. Orthodoxy simply believes jt 
to be a fact, well attested by documentary 
evidence. Itis not orthodoxy’s ruling pas. 
sion to investigate; if it does, it has an ap. 
swer ready for whatever seems to disturb jts 
circles. Rationalism, too—and there be 
among its votaries many of the pseudo-lib. 
erals today--centers its attention on the 
account of the Bible; it has no knowledge of 
how these reports arose; it lacks all the 
methods and sometimes the earnestness of 
true scholarship, but abiding by the account 
as itis written, twists its letters and sep. 
tences to suit its own preconceived fancies. 
In the case at hand, the rationalists, reading 
about the empty grave, the weeping women, 
never doubt thefact so recorded. But what 
had become of the body? Some one spir. 
ited it away and spread the tale that Jesus 
had risen; or Jesus had not been dead; he 
had feigned death for a time; he had been 
in a trance and revived and, in order to 
shield himself from the persecution, spread 
himself the news that he had risen, while 
living in obscurity ever after. In this man- 
ner, Rationalism has turned pathos into 
comedy and burlesque. Criticism fully aware 
that the recorded fact plays no part and is 
not the pivotal point as such, traces the 
development of the underlying idea which 
created the assumed fact as its exponent. 
In this instance, the idea is intimately in- 
volved in Paulinian theology. The resur- 
rected Christ is the keystone of its arch. 
With sin came into this world death; only 
one was born without sin; he conquered sin. 
Sin and death being exchangeable terms, he 
had to conquer death by dying and rising 
from the dead. In Old Testament poetry, 
poetic expressions doubtlessly echoing an 
older mythology borrow color and tone from 
voice crying out in the deepest deep, or re- 
turning thanks after release from the gates 
of Sheol. Did not Jonahlive in the belly of 
the monster? Poetry had preserved the 
mythological certainty of the resurrection. 
The poetic language of many a psalm had 
familiarized men’s ears with the possibility 
of these things, and Paul had easy play to 
find the verbal assonances wherebv to clothe 
his logical theology, turning the hope of a 
nationr into a dogma founded on the tri- 
umph of an individual. For Christianity 
the Easter day is the day of its most intense 
affirmation. 

Among the Judzo-Christians for many 
years Easter remained what it was, the Pas- 
chal] time with this intimation that Jesus as 
the Paschal Jamb had died on the 14th day 
of Nissan. The date of the death of Jesus 
is in controversy. The first three gospels 
state that he died onthe 15th day c “ Nissan, 
after he had celebrated the Passover with 
his disciples. The fourth gospel has it that 
he died on the 14th day. On the 14th 
day dying, he would be the Paschal lamb. 
This controversy raged in the Christian 
church for two or three centuries. The east- 
ern church celebrated Easter on the 15th of 
Nissan while the western church gradually 
set it apart asthe day of the resurrection. 
Its view prevailed. Easter is the festival! of 
the resurrection, and as such sounds the 
fundamental tone of Christian soterology, 
the doctrine of vicarious atonement. in the 
death andthe resurrection of him who was 
without sin, the word incarnate. 

One question more needs to be answered. 
Has, now, our Pessa’h lost its value? Has 
Easter been reft of significance, if, in this 
wise, we remember how it was developed? ! 
say no! Man facing nature, finds himself 
one of nature’s works and still above nature. 
Shall not the sentiments which are awakened 
bv the consciousness of his kinship and fot 
all that of his superiority be ground enough 
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to pillar a sigo and symbol, tokening for 
man on a certain day his exceptional dignity 
in nature? 

If Easter-tide, in the child age of man, 
typified the vernal return of the fickle sun 
and the resurrection to new physical life of 
dead energies, for the Jew it typified more, 
man’s freedom in the historical passover 
from national slavery in the hope of na- 
tional resurrection. If for Christianity it 
peals forth the gospel of the risen Christ, 
does the new sun spiritual not sound for us 
more sweetly and moresternly, the message: 
Man, thou must rise? Thy physical life is 
of the dead and of the dust, thy spiritual life 
is of the divine; ever, even in the dying 
body, the spirit shall rise to new life. Shall 
such a day not clarion to humanity at large 
the doctrine and the hope of that continual 
resurrection which, breaking the portals of 
the grave, lifts humanity to higher pinnacles 
of nobler life and of clearer light? Yea; it 
shall; the days will come, perhaps they are 
here, when the Easter-tide will sing out the 
glad story of death conquered, in this sense 
of the word. Ring out, then, this glad 
Easter promise from @€very steeple and from 
every cupola let the winged voice sing it out 
into the. corners dark, that life is for light 
and love and liberty Let thedown-trodden 
hear this Easter chime, that shackles made 
by man cannot fetter what God hath made, 
the spirit; let it ring out into dungeons 
dank the story of hope, of freedom and of 
faith. Wing it across the oceans to nations 
trained to war, that the Easter day will 
dawn when war shall be no more, when 
peace Shall blessall mankind. Ding it forth 
here in this land whereever prejudice would 
root, where selfishness would enslave, that 
life is more than in the flesh; more than pelf; 
thatimmortality is now and here,—or never. 
The Easter-tide of the spirit will bless all 
those that stand ready to receive its benedic- 
tion; and the Easter story of the future will 
be: The great and good that die livealways, 
Hath Moses died; hath Isaiah died? Is 
Lincoln dead? ig he that fathomed the 
milky way and read the secrets of the celes- 
tialarch dead? Is he dead that yoked the 
lightning and made him minion of man to 
do his bidding? Casta stone into the 
water and at the further shore its impulse 
will be felt; set adrift the word, it will sound 
on; it has stirred the air, it cannot be 
hushed. No life is lost and no life dead ex- 
cept it live for what rs dead—dross and de- 
ceptive tinsel. He rises who lives forthe 
light. This EaSter-mass of immortality in 
love and liberty of virtue and justice will 
thrill and throb and cheer and charm as Jong 
' asmanis anxious to be—man. OnGod’sholy 
mountain death is unknown, there is wiped 
fromevery eye the blinding bitter tear! We 
rise! We live! this, whatever its original 
setting orits later oschestration, is the eter- 
nal Paschal message! 


Che home 


“Our datly life should be sanctified hy doing common things in 
a religious way.” 


Helps to High Living. 
Sun,—We must believe strongly in manhood, and in 
nature, and in an honest God. 


{®on.—In a hunt for God man finds himself; in a 
hunt for himself he finds God. 


Tues.—The ideal love ever eludes us. 


Wed.—The fundamental nature of religion involves 
friction and discord. 


Thurs.—The safety of what we have achieved de- 
pends on continued and more speedy pro- 
gress. 

¥ti.— Sympathy always heals. 


Sat.—A may that hopes always is an upward-looker. 
—E. P. Powell. 


The New Unity. 


Heimdall. 


In the elder Edda I read it, 
‘That volume of wonder lore, 
How Heimdall, a god of credit, 
Was watchman at heaven’s door. 


The sight of his eye was keenest 
Of all in Asgard’s towers, 

For he saw, when earth was greenest, 
Pale autumn amid the flowers. 


His ear wasthe best at hearing» 
Of all above or below; 

When the springtime’s step was nearing, 
He heard the grasses grow. 


He heard the talk of the fishes 
Deep down in the silent sea, 
And even the unbreathed wishes 
Of chick in its shell heard he. 


Iie heard the feathers growing, 
And wool on the old sheep’s back; 
And even the light cloud snowing 
Far off on the sunbeam’s track. 


Iie knew what birds were thinking, 
That brood o’er the crowded nest, 
Ere their fledgling’s eyes are blinking, 

And the song is warm in the breast. 
And why were his senses keener 
Than allin that magic clime, 
Than Odin, and Thor, and Henir, 
And Baldur of Asenheim? | 


I think— it is only guessing- 
Heimdall was loving as wise, 

And Nature, who bent in blessing, 
Anointed his ears and eyes. 

And should we but love undoubting, 
Perchance, ah! who can tell, 

We might hear the corn-blade sprouting, 
And the tiny leaf-bud swell. 

—Augusta Larned **/n Woods and Fields.” 
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Mother’s Visitor. 


‘‘Has anybody been here to-day, mother, 
while 1 was gone?’”’ 

Effie had been away all day, since ‘break- 
fast, and now daylight had faded out, of the 
sky, aud the moon’s ‘‘silver sickle’? was 
hanging above their heads. 

‘‘Let me see,’’said mother, putting on her 
thinking-cap. ‘Yes, 1 have had one vis- 
itor.”’ 

“Oh! have you, mother? Who was it?’’ 

‘‘She did not tell me her name,’’ said 
mother, with a quizzical little smile. 

‘‘Did not tell you her name? How very 
queer! Where did she come from?’’ 

‘‘She did not say.”’ 

‘‘What did she cometo our house for?”’ 

‘‘Ah!for several reasons. For one thing, 
she cured my headache; she brought mea 
letter from a dear friend; she gave me a new 
book to read; she put a red rose on my 
table; she finished a piece of sewing for me, 
and gave me some sweet, new thoughts.” 

‘‘What a strange visitor!’ murmured 
Effie. ‘*Was that all?” 

‘‘No; she wanted meto do many things for 
her. Sheasked me to make broth for a sick 
girl, to write two letters offering to help two 
people, to pay a visit, to make a pudding, 
and several other things.” 

‘‘And did you do them for her?’’ 

‘-I did some of them, and some [ left un- 
done. I wish now that 1 had done them 
all.”’ 

‘‘. would give anything to see her, mother. 
‘‘Will she ever come again?”’ 

‘‘No,’”’ said mother, ‘‘she cannot come 
again, because she died at sunset.”’ 

‘‘Died, mother? Howdreadful! And yet 
you are smiling. I1think you are joking 
somehow,—are you?” | 

‘‘Not joking exactly, Effie dear, but I am 
talking in a little parable which I think you 


can guess, when I tell you that her sister is’ 


I2I 


coming tomorrow at sunrise,—her twin sis- 
ter, so like my visitor that no one could tell 
themapart, though some of her gifts and 
some of her desires will be different from to- 
day’s guest.”’ 

‘‘You say you don’t know her name, 
mother?” 

“IT didn’t say that. I said she did not tell 
me her name. But I do know it,-—-it is 
Thursday.’’ 

‘‘Thursday!”’ cried Effie, laughing. 
just mean to-day, then.”’ 

‘Yes, to-day.” 

‘And your visitor 
named’’— 

‘‘Friday, of course.”’ 

Effie was very much amused at the idea of 
the Thursday visitor and the Friday visitor; 
but, when she woke up in her little bed the 
next morning, she said softly to herself: 

‘‘How do you do, Mrs. Friday? 1 wonder 
what you have brought meto-day? At any 
rate, Iam going to do all thethings you ask 
me, ‘cause you have got to die at sunset, 
you know,” 

And, right away, Mistress Friday asked 
the little girlto get up and dress intime for 
morning prayers.—ELIZABETH P. ALLEN in 
Sunday School Times. 


Wildwood School. 


‘You 


to-morrow will be 


I saw the counterpart of a boy’s school 
one day inthe woods of Illinois. I was sit- 
ting quietly on a log near a creek, when 
there came, pacing down a little path, an 
old mother racoon with five young ones. 
The little fellows were about as large as 
half growncats, and were as full of fun as 
that mythical basket of monkeys we read 
about. If ever there was a hard-worked 
teacher it wasthat poor mother’coon. She 
tried to teach the little imps how to catch 
craw-fish and how to eat them. When the 
old lady (she was a very ladylike old ’coon) 
got the little fellows in a line at the water’s 
edge, she sedately walked to a rock and 
gravely reached down into a hole and 
brought outa crawfish. Shethen proceeded 
to wash it, but justas she was about to eat 
itone little ’coon broke rank and stole the 
crawfish. 

This started a row, and all the little fel- 
lows were badly mixed, while the old one 
was administering bites and cuffs indiscrim- 
inately among the scholars. She finally 
succeeded in restoring order, and then sent 
one of the little ’coons to try it in another 
hole. Here is wherethe fun began in earn- 
est, and all the mischievous boys thatever 
made a teacher’s heart ache were angels of 
goodness when compared with these little 
’coons. They pinched each other’s tails, 
nipped each other’s ears, bit each other’s 
legs, and worried the old ’coon until she 
turned to and gave them a general cuffing all 
around. 

It seemed to me that each little ’coon 
knew his lesson perfectly, and was deter- 
mined to getall the fun out of the proceed- 
ings possible, for when the mother ’coon got 
soangry that she made her bites felt, the 
little fellows got down to business and 
caught, washed and ate their crawfish with 
the ability of veterans. 

The comically grave faces of the little fel- 
lows as they reached down into the crawfish 
holes and groped about forthe fish was too 
much for my risibilities, and I gave such a 
hearty laugh that the school was. instantly 


dismissed.—Chicago News, 
lr Oe tti— 


Two electricians at Gratz, Austria, claim to have in- 
vented an arrangement by which a newspaper can be 
printed by telegraph in any number of places at the same 
time. 
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Appointment of Committees. 
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The New Unity. 


A 16-page Weekly, $2.00 per annum. 
Single Copies, 5 Cents. 


PUBLISHED FOR 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BY 
BLOCH & NEWMAN, 
Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Remittances should be made payable to 
Bloch & Newman, and should be by express 
money order, post-office money order, draft, 
checkon CA/icago bank or registered letter, 


Discontinuances. — Subscribers wishing 
THE NEw UNITY stopped at the expiration of 
their subscriptions should notify us to that 
effect; otherwise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


Changes of Address.—When a change 
of address is desired, both the new and the 
old address must be given and notice sent 
one week before the change is desired. 


Business Letters may be addressed to 
either BLlocH & NEWMAN or UNITY PupB- 
LISHING COMPANY, No. 175 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, III. 


—_ 


Entered as Second Class Matter at the Chicago 
Post-office. 


Che Liberal field. 


Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion. 


RECEIPTS of the American Congress of 
Liberal Religious Societies since February 
14th, 1895. 

Rev. Thos. P. Byrnes, Humboldt, Ia$ 1 
J. S. Grindley, Thomasboro, Ill..... § 
Miss Mary Rich, Wenona, Ill....... 5 
E. M. Wheelock, Austin, Texas..... I 
Mr. J. D. Ludden, St. Paul, Minn.. 10 
Charles L, Peckham, Chicago ..... 5 
Rev. J. H. Crooker, Helena, Mont.. 2 
Christian Union Church (Dr. Thomas 
Kerr), Rockford, Ill........... 46 66 
Mrs. H,“D. Howard, Chicago...... 5 
Rev. W. C. Gannett, Rochester, N.Y. 5 0o 
Mr. James McCree, Valparaiso, Ind. 5 
People’s Church (Dr. H. W, Thomas), 
Re i oki ak pide vis bee ben ee 


Program of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference. 


Tuesday, May 14. 


7:45 P. M. Opening services. 
Sermon by Rev. John E. Roberts, Kansas 


City, Mo. 
Wednesday, May 15. 


g:00 A. M. Devotional meeting. 
Leader, Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Chicago, III. 
10:00 A. M. Business session. 
Address of the President, Hon. D. L. Shorey; 
Report of the Secretary, Allen W. Gould; 
Report of the Treasurer, William McFadon; 
Brief reports of State Conference Secretaries: 
Allen G. Jennings, for Ohio and Indiana; 
Charles F. Elliott, for Illinois; 
Henry T. Secrist, for Wisconsin; 
Leon A. Harvey, for lowa; 
Helen G. Putnam, for Minnesota and the 
Dakotas; 
Abram Wyman, for the Missouri Valley 
Conference; 
Brief reports of individual churches; 
Report of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion work in the west, by Trowbridge B. 
Forbush; 


1:00 P. M. Intermission. Lunch served 
in the church. 
2:00 P, M. Paper by Rev. C, F. Elliott, 


Hinsdale, Ill., on ‘**The Bitter Heroism of 
Science.”’ 
Discussion opened by Rev. V. E. South- 

worth, Janesville, Wis. 


‘lence. 


holtz, Jr., Hillside, Wis., on Social Injustice 
asa Source of Atheism and Religious Indiffer- 


Discussion opened by Rev. W. R. Lord, St. 
Paul, Minn. 
7:45 P. M. 
Discourse by Mrs. Anna L. Parker, Quincy, 
Ill., on **The Thought and The Form,’’ 
Discourse by Mr. E, D. Coxe, Rogers Park, 
Ill., on ‘* Beauty in Nature in relation 
to Man.”’ 
Thursday, May 16. 
9:00 A. M. Devotional meeting. 
Leader, Rev. J. L. Andrew, Sioux Falls, 5. 
Dakota. ~- 
10:00 A. M. 


Religious services. 


Report of the Conference 
Committee on the Relation of the Western 
Conference to the State Conferences and to 
the American Unitarian Association and to 
the American Congress of Liberal Religious 


Societies. 

1.00 P. M. Intermission. Lunch served 
in the church. 

2:00 P, M. Paper by Rev. George A. 


Thayer, Cincinnati, Ohio, on ‘‘Our Free 
Congregational Polity.” 

Discussion, opened by Rev. George W. 
Buckley, Sturgis, Mich. 

—310Q:P.M. Business session of the Confer- 
ence. - 
Election of Officers; Report of Committees. 
7:30 P. M, 
Frederick L. Hosmer, St. Louis, Mo. 


Social Reunion, leader, Rev. 


Calk on Dramatics and the Church Life, 
opened by Miss Bell G. Scribner. 

General conversation on the subject. 

Calk on Dancing and the Church Life, 
opened by Rev. Arthur M. Judy, Davenport, 
lowa. 

General conversation on the subject. 


Program of the Women’s Western Unita- 
rian Conference. 


Tuesday, May 14. 


2:30r. M. Address by the President, Rev. 
[da C. Hultin; 

Report of the Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. 
Bethia C. Reed; 

Report of the Post Office Mission secretary; 
3:15 P. M. 
can, on The Universal Element in All Reli- 


Paper by Miss Sadie Ameri- 


yvions; 

3:45 P. M. Poem by Alice William Bro- 
therton; 

4:00 P. M,_ Business. 


Program of the Western Unithrian Sun- 
day School Society. 


Friday, May 17. 
10:00 A. M. Address of 
Allen W, Gould; 
Report of the Secretary and Treasurer, Al- 
bert Scheible; 
Reports from the Sunday Schools; 


the President, 


Appointment of Committees; 
[1:00 A. M. Report 

Local Sunday School Unions, by the chair- 

man, Rev. A, M. Judy; 

General discussion opened by Rev. E, E. 


of Committee on 


Gordon; 

12:00 M. Paper on The Best Methods of 
Sunday School cords. by Rev. R. F. 
Johonnot, to be fotfowed bya general discus- 
sion. 

1:00 P. M. Intermission. 

2:00 P.M. ‘Talk on Nature Studiesin the 


Sunday Schools, by Mrs. Anna L. Parker; 
General discussion opened by Mrs. E. E. 
Holway, Rev. Lewis J. Duncan and Mr. 
Albert Scheible. 

4:00 P,M. Business. 


To Delegates and Attendants : 
Delegates and attendants at the meetings 
willreport, upon arrival, at the Third Uni- 


3:30 P. M. Paper by Rev. F, W. N. Hugen- 


~~ 


‘tarian Church, northwest corner of .Monroe 


and Laflin streets. Take the Madison street 
cable cars and get off at Laflin Street. 

be at the 
church on and after Tuesday afternoon to 
guide delegates and others to suitable stop- 
ping places. 


A reception committee will 


Letter from the Third Unitarian Church: 
To our Brethren of the Unitarian churches 
and to any other churches that will attend 
the Western Unitarian Conference, Fraternal] 
Greeting. 

Dear Brethren:—The coming Conference, 
beginning on the 14th of May, is to be held 
with the Third Churchof Chicago. We bid 
you a warm welcome. Weare very glad to 
have the Conference meet with us, and will 
do all in our power to make this session 
happy and profitable. Will not your church 
be prompt to send its full number of dele- 
gates? It isto be hoped greatly thatall our 
churches will attend and make a full Con- 
ference, as seems our duty to one another 
and to our great thoughts of religion, that 
we may help spread them in the world. 
Good boarding places at very moderate 
price will be ready for you near to the 
church. 

The last evening of the Conference will 
be devoted toa Social Reunion of a novel 
kind, for the sake of friendly communion, 
which we anticipate much. 

Again with fraternal greeting and com- 
mending this meeting of the Conference to 


your faithful interest, 
J. M. WANZER, 


April 10, 1895. Chairman of Trustees. 


From The Illinois Missionary. 


Having exchanged pulpits with Rev. 
James Gorton, who preached at Freeport 
\pril 14th, I was with my own people at 
Elgin for our Easter service. The day was 
pleasant, the church was filled, and twenty- 
one new members were added to its roll and 
received the right hand of fellowship from 
the pastor. It was an Easter of benediction 
and blessing to us all. 
Sunday, April 21st, Rabbi Joseph Stolz 
preached at Freeport in the evening, and |] 
visited Nunda with a view of organizing a 
movement there to unite it with Hampshire in 
settling a minister. Rev. Robert Jardine is 
giving excellent satisfaction at the latter 
place, and I understand has been regularly 
engaged. The present arrangement of rail- 
way trains on Sunday will make it possible 
for him to preach at one place inthe morning, 
and at the other in the evening. A strong 
following seems likely in both Hampshire and 
Nunda, 

One very pleasant feature of my visit to 
Nunda was that the Disciple minister called 


on me Sunday morning,and extended a very 


$$ 


Just Published. 
A BOOK OF 


Song and Service, 


The New Song and Service Book for Sup 
day School and Home contains Ten Genera) 
Services for use from Sunday to Sunday, 
In addition there are Ten Special Services 
one each on Patriotism, Temperance, Chris. 
ening, Anniversary, In Memoriam, Cop. 
memoration, Christmas, Easter, Flower anq 
Harvest. There are also Five Closin 
Services. Over one hundred and fifty 
hymns and tunes form the body of the song 
part, which includes old and new materia]. 
Besides these are about fifty carols and tunes 
intended for festival, red-letter, and com. 
memorative Occasions, making two hundred 
and nine songs in all. Handsomely bound 
lwith leather back, cloth sides and colored 
edges. Pages 339, with a very full index, 
Price, 40 cents for single copy, sent by mail 
postage prepaid, $4 00 per dozen. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY - SCHOOL SOCIETY, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


Oe 
No Enemy: But Himself 


The Romance.ofa Tramp. Twenty-eight 
full-page illustrations. Bound in ornamental 
cloth, $1.50. 

The New York Herald of Sept. 2, the Philadel- 
phia Press of Sept. 23, the Rochester Herald of 


Sept. 15, and several other papers have each given 
two columns or more to reviews of ‘‘ No Enemy,” 


One Day 


Bound in ornamental cloth, 50 cents. 


‘‘T enjoyed the book greatly—as a fact it is a 
work of art.”’ Rabbi Solomon Schindler. 


The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette in its issue 
of May 12, 1894, says: ‘‘‘ One Day’ is a dear little 
book all bound in dainty blue and silver. The 
beauty of the cover is only a hint of the sweetness 
and delicacy of the story. You can read it inan 
hour, but its lesson of sympathy will benefit you 
for years.”’ 

The Philadelphia Times of April 21, 1894, says: 
“It isa coarse sketch of Western life, and includes 
on obnoxious burlesque on an impossible preacher. 
It is a book that every library can do without.” 


Forbes of Harvard 


Cloth, bound in Harvard colors, $1.25. 


This book is meeting with fair sale. A fewof 
the critics have spoken well of it. 


...-FOR SALE BY.... 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, 
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Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair. 


nICES 


AKING 


POWDER 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Fre 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 


INSTRUCTIONS 
FREE 


ART EMBROIDERY 


AT OUR 


ART PARLORS, 
185-187 WABASH AVENUE 


Wheeler & Wilson Mig. Co. 


A. B. RUSS & CO., 


UNDERTAKERS: 


161 Twenty~-Second St., 
| CHICAGO 
Telephone 8, 209 


| 40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


T BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 


ton, St. Louis, Washington, Phil.- 
New Yorks sjumore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
ie. Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris. 
s “} Berlitz Method is based on the “Natural 
vethod.” Instruction Is not b translation, but by 
conversational exercises in the new language. 
AL. LESSO PREE. Send for Circular. 
de FRANOCOAIS—A Monthly Magazine 
Lining modern French Comedies, Novels, etc.,; 
= o exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammar 
pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free. 


ee 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Pow der Point Hall is now added to tl» othe: 
buildings and its novel arrangement is wel 
waapted © to the school, with its individual teaching 


for the boys. 
and home lite for “FB. KNAPP, S P 


LEARN A TRADE. 


WATCH REPAIRING, JEWEL- 
RY WORK, ENGRAVING AND 
OPTICS taught in theory and 
practice. 

Chicago Watchmakers’ Institute, 


219-21 Walnut St., 
Rockford, Ill. 


is scarcely less attractive 
than the Winter season 


Aplin fan the Winter seas 
Summer ob It explained or} 


wequewveuwuvewwee Verified in our illustra- 

ted book—‘*Lo ed book—‘*Le California and Back.’’ For 
free copy, address 
@. T. NICHOLSON, G. P. A., Monadnock Bldg., 
CHICAGO. 


HIS LATEST WORK, 


The Spirit of God. 


By P. C. MOZOOMDAR. 


Author of ‘‘ The Oriental Christ,” ‘ Heart-Beats,” 
E 


le. 


———— () —— 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


I, The Spirit. 
Ii. The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit. 
. Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, 
Sense of the Unsecn. 
V. The Spirit in Nature. 
. The Kinship in Nature. 
. The Spiritual Power of the Senses, 
. The Spirit in Life. 
The Spirit in the Spirit. 
X. The Spirit in Immortal Life. 
. The Spirit in Reason, 
. The Spirit in Love. 
. The Spirit in (Conscience. 
Che Spirit in Christ. 
. The Spirit in History. 
. The Spirit in all Religions. 
. Life in the Spirit. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


THE BIBLE: 
ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH AND CHARACTER 


-—AND-— 


lls Place among the Sacred Books of the World 


TOGETHER WITHA 


~ 


j 


List of Books for Study and Reference, 
with Critical Comments, 


By JABEZ THOMAS SUNDERLAND. 


This book has grown from the author’s ‘What 
Sthe Bible?” published in 1878, but it “is a new 
work, wider in aim, more comprehensive in plan, 
and containing more than twice as much matter.” 

t presents in popular form the results of the 
igher criticism and of the best and latest scholar: 
ship relating to the Bible. 


Price, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


courteous invitation to preach in his pulpit in 


the evening. This invitation I heartily ac- 
cepted, andin the evening the church was 
crowded. Our morning audience at the hall 
was not so large, owing to rain. 

The people at Nunda think that one more 
visit of the secretary will secure a sufficient 
support for regular services. It is a bright 
and beautiful little town with excellent pos- 
sibilities for a liberal organization. 


A. N. ALCOTT. 


Chicago. 
The People’s Pulpit is the name of a 
weekly publication recently started in con- 
nection with the People’s Church, and contain- 
ing one of Dr. Thomas's sermons in each issue. 
The publisher is H. P. Cain & Co., 308 


or § cents a number. 


Dearborn street, and the price is $1.00 a year 


a permanent call to Rev. B. R. 
who has filled the pulpit so satisfactorily for 
the past year. 


The society at Unity Church has extended 
Bulkeley, 


Se 


Appleton, Wis. 
Rev. John Faville, the minister of the First 


Congregational church of this city, is giving 
aseries of evening sermons on the other 
churches of the city. 
‘‘What I like about the Other Churches of 
Appleton.’’ 


He calls the series 


This isa great deal better than 


the old style of sermon which usually con- 
cerned itself with what I do moé like about the 
other churches; and we should judge it would 
be far more helpful to the church and to the 
community. 


Cleveland, O. 
The April Calendar puts the ‘*Book of Dan- 
iel’’? for the morning subject, April 7th, and 
‘*The Mission of Jesus’’ for the evening sub- 
ject,—anespecially happy combination. The 
Easter topic was ‘*Resurrection,’’ On April 
28th the Sunday school finishes the study of 
Mr. Crooker’s lessons, 
Coon Rapids, la. 

Rev. T. P. Byrnes, of Humboldt, spoke 
here April 2d, 3d and 4th to an audience 
numbering between four and five hundred 
each evening. His subject Tuesday was 
Wendell Phillips, but on Wednesday and 
Thursday he spoke of natural religion and the 
main points of the Unitarian faith. ‘‘At the 
close of the services an invitation was given 
to all who wére interested in liberal religion 
to remain after the dismissal of the audience, 
eee better acquainted and talk over 


tHe desirability of organizing a society. A 


¥ 
large number remained, and several, consist- 


ing of business men and others, signed the 
articles of organization, the object being 
to have Unitarian lectures occasionally for 
mutual benefit. - The officers are: President, 
S. D. Henry; vice-president, Miss Ida Stock- 
well;secretary, J. C. Manning; treasurer, J. 
T. Horine; chorister, V. M. Johnson. Rev. 
Mr. Byrnes proved himself a man of fine or- 
atorical powers as well as of splendid ability. 
All seemed delighted with his discourses, ex- 
cepting a few strongly orthodox, who, of 
course, could not be expected to endorse the 
liberal religious views he taught. But all can- 
not see alike, and so each one of whateverre- 
ligious belief should be cheerfully accorded 
the right and privilege to work in his or her 
own particular way for the bettering of them- 
selves and humanity.’”’— Zhe Coon City En- 
ter prise. 
Streator, Ill. 

The issue of the /mdependent- Times of this 
city for Easter Sunday, is edited by the 
ladies of the Home Missionary Society, an 
organization connected with the Church of 
Good Will. The paper is a remarkably 
creditablenumber. The reading matter con- 
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tains articles by Mrs. C. P, Woolley, Mrs. 


CLEARANCE SALE 


i. ee 


BOOKS! BOOKS! 


We desire to reduce our stock of books before removing 


to our new offices in the Marquette Building. 


We append 


a list of desirable books at a reduced price, which includes 


postage. 
tion is sold. 


In ordering, give second choice, in case first selec- 


et 


Regular SPECIAL 
Price. | PRICE. 
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The New Unity. 


April 25, 189s. 


Florence Kelly, Mrs. L. L. Flower, 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Kate Field and 

others. If the profits correspond to the ex- 

cellence of the paper, the ladies must have 

made a good deal of money by the venture. 
Janesville, Wis. 

A new interest seems awakening in the In- 
dependent Society of Liberal Christians of 
this city under the ministry of their new 
minister, Mr. Southworth. The audiences 
have already run up to three hundred in 


numbers. 
Princeton, Ill. 


The new minister of the People’s Associ- 
ation is proving himself an energetic and suc- 
The attendance at the regu- 
lar services has already risen to one hundred 
and fifty, and a Sunday school has been 
started numbering about fifty. 


cessful worker. 


Peoria, Ill. 

Thethird numberof 7e Unsectarian, pub- 
lished by the People’s Church of thiscity, has 
a vigorous article on the Religion of Crutches 
and the Great Crutch Trust of Orthodoxy. 
There are also several other excellent articles 
inethe paper. The one on ‘‘Religion for Chil- 
dren’’ is especially timely and sensible. 

Richland Center, Wis. 

We learn that Unity Church of this city is 
having a successful year. It is made up of 
very heterogeneous material, as so many of 
but the 


wise and earnest work of the minister, Mrs. 


our Western liberal churches are; 


Alice Ball Loomis, is gradually harmonizing 
the discordant elements and the church 1s 
becoming a liberalizing force in the com- 
munity. 

Winona, Minn, 

The Unitarian Church of this city has a 
hard-working man for minister. He goes out 
to the west to speak at Plain View every 
other Wednesday, and on the alternate Wed- 
nesday evening he speaks at Arcadia on the 
north, making both these places suburbs of 
Winona. 
at home also and is steadily building up the 


But he finds time to do good work 
society here. He has had a course of Sun- 
day evening lectures during the winter, by 
laymen or other clergymen; and on these 
occasions the audiences have often crowded 


the church to the doors. 


Che Studyp Club. 


Knowledge is Tower. 


Story of a Bad Boy. 


Professor Frederick Starr, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has written a story of his 
experiment in trying to reform a youthful 
Chicago pickpocket. He picked the boy up 
on the street, where he was beyging for pen- 
nies. His companions called him ‘‘Skinny”’ 
and, although a thief, he preferred begging 
to picking pockets. Professor Starr says: 
‘‘With the boy staying much of his time at 
my house, I made him a careful object of 
study. From what he told me and from 
what I could find from his people and from 
other sources, 
knowledge of his past life. 
in all his moods. 


I arrived at a pretty fair levels 
I knew the boy which is of peculiar shape, is noticeably un 


Knowing his past and his|Symmetrica]; 


months. It was the first time that I had 
seen him every day for any length of time. 
What I had long believed was true was dem- 
onstrated during this time, The periods of 
restlessness, which before had preceded his 
visits to the street, prefaced outbursts of a 
most unreasonable and irrational kind. These 
‘spells,’ regular in their occurrence when the 
boy is left to himself on the streets, become 
painfully regular when he is living a steady 
and disciplined life. 


‘*While we were in Mexico these outbreaks 
became of weekly occurrence, almost to the; 
hour on Thursdays. No particular exciting 
cause was necessary to bring on one of thése 
unfortunate spells. For some time before 
there was a gradual gaining of restlessness, 
until at last the little brain was full of un- 
happy tendencies; then anything, a word, a 
look, the slightest crossing, 


tate the occurrence, 


would precipi- 


‘‘In these spells the boy is thoroughly 


without self-control or sense, In 
them he might do murder; in them he does 


steal or indulge in other wrong action. If 


reason, 


the boy is prevented from any rash deed 
and his period of sulking following the out- 
interfered with, the whole 
Then for six 
While 
he was in Mexico the boy’s grandmother 


died. 


burst is not 
thing 1s over in two hours. 


days he will be all that can be asked. 


It was the occasion of his making 
many good resolutions, which he thoroughly 
intended to carry out On our return, he 
went home, returned to work in a factory 
and gave his money to his mother. His 
spells continued, however, and in one of 


them he lost his job, after several weeks of 


$$$ 


OFFICIAL REPORT 


COMPLETE PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 


First American Congress 


Liberal Religious Societies, 


Held at Chicago May 22, 23, 24 & 25, 1894. 


0 


ee, 


The Contents Include Papers Read and 
Addresses Made by 

Rev, W. D. Stmonps, 

Mr, W. M. SAL? Er, 

Rev. M. J. SAVAGE, 

Rev. H. M. Stmmons, 
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steady and hard work. Since that time he 


has been most of the time at his home or 
at my house. My attention having been 
turned to his spells, I observed what will 
surprise no school teacher of experience, 
that, besides the regular outbreaks, whose 
time of occurrence might be predicted, there 
were also occasional outbreaks when me- 
teoric disturbances of widespread violence 
and influence were raging. It was at the 
approach of sucha storm in February that 
the boy took some spoons which were my 
property. 

‘*The truth in regard to the disappearance 
of the spoons is briefly this: The boy had 
been spending Sunday. 
which was a wretched day, he was urusu 
If it had been 


Wednesday I should have expected an out- 


Monday. 


home 
ally nervous and restless, 
break and provided against it. As it was, ] 
was too busy to notice it, and the matter 
took its course. ‘Tuesday we had a blizzard, 
and on that day the boy was liable to yield 
to any temptation. Being sent to a drawe) 
for some object, 
and went into his pocket. 


the spoons caught his eye 
Ten minutes later 
we together went downtown. 
attend to different errands, 
meet at the appointed time. 


Separating to 
we failed to 


‘*His head is badly shaped; his eyes, which 
are slightly crossed, are placed at different 
; his nostrils are uneven and his nose, 


his lips are crooked; his ears 


present, I could see comparatively little hope 
for his future. Atno time have! believed 
that very much could be done for his im- 
provement. The boy, although slight, is 
strong; although pretending to hate work, 
he will do almost as much as a man. A\l- 
though ignorant in many ways, he is a pretty 
lively companion. 

‘‘For these reasons, and not for any in- 
tention of studying him or of reforming him, 
I took him with me last summer to Mexico. 
We left in July and returned in September. 
The boy was with me continually for three 


project much too far; his body is so thin and 
poorly developed as to well warrant his nick- 
name of ‘Skinny.’ Although he learned to 
read and write years ago he has made little 
progress in education. Sharp and shrewd 
in some ways, he is like a child of 5 or 6 in 
athers; acquainted with vice and evil beyond 
what a man should know, he is amused and 
pleased with the simplest toys and with 
sports almost infantine. One of the most af. 
fectionate I ever knew, he loves his mother 


with almost profound adoration; but, while 
his affection is good, it is not so related to 
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many things in his poor brain as to lead to 
reform. 

‘“*A resolve is made to be broken almost 
instantly.. Plan after plan flits through the 
mind, but‘hone persists. A thing desired to. 
day with passionate desire is forgotten or 
Persons that 


hear about the boy at once assume that his is 


of no influence to-morrow. 


a case of bad inheritance. Itis notso. We 
have learned the respectability of his father 
and his mother, and the honest, earnest, in- 
dustrious persistence of the other members 
of his family. Why, then, is the boy degen 
erate physically, mentally, morally? Person- 
ally, Ican only believe that he was born at 
‘Skinny’ 
some writers ‘a moral imbecile.’ 
A Chicago Daily. 


Correspondence 


A Plea for‘‘ The New World.”’ 


[The following letter from Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer tothe editor of 74e Christian Register 
written some months ago, puts so strongly the 
claims upon religious liberals of that admirable 
quarterly, 74e New World,as to which we pub- 
lished a note week before last, that we now re- 
publish itin our columns in thé hope that it may 
bring home to our readers the great value of the 
review—E DITORS. | 


EDITOR CHRISTIAN REGISTER: 
The letter of Mr. N. P, ¢ 


sue of this week moves me to adda word 


a bad time. is what is called by 


Le 


rilman in your is- 


to the same intent touching the support 
which Unitarians owe tothe Vew World. 

I use the word ‘‘owe’’ by deliberate choice 
and for the following reasons:— 

1. [Three of our busiest men have given 
their services to this enterprise practically 
without remuneration. These men are Prof, 
C.C. Everett of Harvard University, Prof. 
C. H. Toy of Harvard University, and Rev. 
Nicholas P, 


managing editoris so absurdly small, in view 


Gilman. The salary of the 
of his labors and responsibilities, that it is not 
worth mentioning as compensation. The 
addition of the name of Dr. Cone, oe 
of Buchtel College, completes the list of 
generousand learned men, devotéd to the 
cause of reverent free thought, who consti- 
tute the editorial board of the Vew Wordd. 
Do not our laymen and ministers owe to the 
review a hearty support, when four of the 
best of the sons of the republic of sacred 
learning have given three years of skilful 
and painstaking direction to the enterprise? 

2. We owe it support as a sign that we 
appreciate the fact that we alone, of all re- 
ligious denominations, can conceive and 
carry torward the idea of publishing a re: 
view of ethics, religion, and theology with- 
out sectarian limitation. The Unitarians of 
the past three generations have been re- 
proached by ‘‘the majority’? with having 
only five hundred churches in the United 
States. 


his work.’’ We have not built all the churches 


We have replied. **lo every man 
> 


of America, nor fixed our badge on every 
breast; but we have created the literature of 
America. So completely is this true that 
thestandard works of American literature in 
every house today, with the exception of the 
fewest names, have been the product of the 
free spirit of the Unitarian authors. Itis a 
better work, better done, than to have built 
all the churches of America, It falls to usas 
our natural heritage to send out a great re- 
view, in which the man who knows his sub- 
ject thoroughly and can convey his know- 
ledge exactly shall promote ethics, religion, 
and theology on terms free from denomina- 
tional bias. At the meeting held last May 
in the interest of the Vew World one gentle- 
man—a learned teacher in a _ theological 
school, not Unitarian—said that the New 
World was the only review in any language 
in which a special student could print his 


conclusions unhampered by any condition, 
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ce and Cata 


| McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


New Publications, 


WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 
The House Beautiful. 


By WILLIAM C. GANNETY, Author of * A 

Year of Miracle,” “Blessed be Drudgery,”’ 

etc. Paper, grnamental, choice edition, 

price 1§ cents. [In **Zife Studies” form, 

6 cents. | 

In the cheaper form the edition is neat and ser- 
viceable. The special edition on rich, tinted paper, 
silk stitched, with neat, illuminated cover, serves 
adinirably as a dainty remembrance for a friend, 
and especially to ‘‘tuck in with wedding-gifts.”’ 


—_ 


MARION D. SHUTTER, D.D. 
A Child of Nature. 


Studies of the Outward as Related to the 
Inward Life. By MARION D. SHUTTER, 
DD. D., Author of **Wit ad Humor of the 
Bible,’’ **Justice and Mery,” etc. Cloth, 
red edges, 50 cents; full gilt, $1.00. 


Contents: 1. A Wayside Prophet; 2. The Joy 
in Harvest; 3. Monuments of the Leaves; 4. The 
Mission of the Snowflake; 5. Down to the Lake. 


The third volume in the cloth-bound series of 
‘‘Life’’ books.—‘'A Child of Nature,’’ by Rev. Dr. 
Marion D. Shutter,—is already meeting large 
and favorable notice. The book is so handsome 
externally that many, seeing the 50-cent edition, 
at first suppose it to be the $1.00 efition. In its 
contents, the book, while entirely different from 
either of its predecesso1 s in the séries, is certain 
to meet with a no less cordial reception. ‘‘The 
graceful little volume,’’ as the Boston Jraveler 
calls it, has much ofinterest and much of mean- 
ing for all who shall read it, and, from cover to 
cover through its 111 pages, presents vividly, by 
tender and wise and picturesque object-teaching, 
‘‘the message’ of Mother Nature ‘‘that is ready 
for the human heart,” 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 
BLOCH & NEWMAN, 175 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, or i 

JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, 


174 High Street, Boston. 
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- HAMMAR. (Costs LESS than “Cheap” Paint or S. P. White Lead, |¢xcept that he shall know his subject and) gpg. ¢ gc. tucfudod By 


Write for Book on Painting and Color Card, FREE. ry freely say what he knows. We have achieved | 
not on sale in your town we will quote price delivere — : 
A : N freight prepaid, and send written guarantee for five years. ne distinction of being the only body of 
F. HAMMAR PAINT CO. spruce st., ST. LOUIS, MO. |Christians who can maintain such an enter- 


— prise unselfishly and for love of learning and 
righteousness; and we owe z¢ to ourselves to 


Story of the Life of Jesus. ; add to that distinction 6a breed of barren 


metal,’’ that it may become fruitful of good 
by union withsuch an inspiring purpose. 


aids a FOR THE YOUNG... .. 3. We owe to the religious world the proof 


TOLD FROM AN ETHICAL STANDPOINT. for which it waits, attentive to see whether 


Unitarians to whom God has given so much 
By Ww. L. Sheldon, 


are grateful and quick to recognize their, 
Lecturer of the Ethical Soclety of St. Louls. 


privileges, or whether they are simply ‘‘¢he 
The story has been told in such a way asto give the main points in the life of Jesus along with the ae) er L ae » 
beautiful teachings, without connecting the story with its doctrinal or theological aspects. It is in- §7ae ge of Goa 5 mercees. The 7 —— 
tended for use both in the home and in the school. . Persons of mature years may also find itof value|man is convinced that people believe in| ¢ THE ¢ CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
as reviving in their memories the leading events and teachings in the life of Jesus. ; : 0 core end Seneet, Lenten 
Price per volume (bound), 50 cents. An order for 10 copies at 40 cents a volume. themselves and their truth by the readiness 77 New n ree . 


. ; ; Have much pleasure in introducing to thei 
with which they pay forit. It is a vulgar}: : - 


American clientele AT-SU-KI. 
..«eTHICS FOR THE YOUNG... } argument, but it appeals to the mass of men. ™ . aera TA 
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They take us at our own valuation. The pro- scent differs in odor 
} BY THE SAME AUTHOR, , ; . Pp from anything here- 
ba The volume consists of series of responsive exercises on ‘‘The True Self,”’ ‘‘True Pleasure,”’| posal to endow the New World witha fund tofure produced. It 


‘‘The Perfect Heart,’' ‘‘The Perfect Mind,” and ‘The Perfect Will. They teach ethics by itself, ; ; ros 
independent of all doctrinal aspects, and are edited by i dicen of the Church of England, the of $50,000 IS equivalent to an offer to Uni- 


Rev. A. W. Oxford of London. tarians to prove what they often claim to be, 
Price per volume (bound), 25 cents, 
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Copies of the above books will be sent on receipt of price by the advance guard of religious liberty. For | | bee ae yaa of ther™ 
: 4 celebrate 
%. The Unity Publishing Co., 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. it provides for sree thought upon terms at Crab-Apple | Blossoms 
once consistent with freedom, reverence, and me : 
, on (ea Crown Lavender Salts, FE 
learning. ‘The proposal to have the fund re- iso popular all over 


jthe world. 


vert tothe American Unitarian Association SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


upon the event of the review being discon- 
tinued provides against any loss of the money 
to the cause we so profoundly love, widening 
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and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wiilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
from-all other devices. The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Kar Drum inthe world. Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire orstring 
attachment. Write for pamphlet 
wie an DRUM CO, 
166 Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky, 
Offees: } i129 Broadway, New York. 
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LiFE AND ART OF JOSEPH JEFFERSON TOGETHER 


Witxh Some, AccouNT oF His ANCESTRY AND OF 
THE NEW LINITY CHe JEFFERSON FAMILY OF Actors. By William 

Winter. New York: MacMillan & Co. Cloth, 
crown 8 vo; $2 25. 
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(Unity Publishing Co. ) POSITION 
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Mr, Winter’s present book is a careful 
revision and a liberal extension of his book . 
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revision has been so thorough and the addi- 
tions are so considerable that the work is 


Marauette Building, practically new. The Jefferson family has 


done more or less acting for five generations, 
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t counting the children and grand children 
 . - s & Dearborn Sts. se 
| N Corner Adam D of our contemporary Joseph, several of whom 
4 Specially recommended wy the medical 
; Suites 1441-1442. ee have been and are upon the stage. Mr. celebrities of the World for Scrofula, (Tumors, 


, King’s Evil), and the early stages of Consumption 
Winter gives the first 150 pp. of his book to Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the lood 


he generations before him whom for con- and for stimulating and regulating its periodic 


course. 
. : : ‘ ; ‘“ ” 
venience, we might call Kip Van Jefferson., Titans ae Ag et 


Many of these pages are intrinsically inter- 
esting but the most of them shine only with a 
light reflected back from the greatest of the 


—— —_- 


SELF-POURING POT 
For Coffee or Tea. 


Jefferson ancestor was not a Welshman but, | Zhis ts @ good thing—Ed, 
MAGAZINE ‘ike Mr. Du Maurier’s Taffy, a Yorkshireman, as a 
lis name, too, was Thomas Jefferson. Rip 
Van was born in Philadelphia, Feburary 20, 
RY special arrangement with the publishers we are en-|'529- Mr. Winter gives a very full account 


‘f his professional life. It makes its appeal 
. > 
abled to offer SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE for 1895 and @ specially to play-actors and play-goers. It 
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R = line. This, when it got to Rip Van Jeffer-| POURS by PRESSING the LID 
CLU B OFFE = “i: isted of ati . Saves 25 per ct. ofteaor 
a — son, was twisted of three national strands, makes the liquor propor- 
= = ‘rench, English and Seotch. Secing that|tionately better, Send 
\s =— = naa : for styles and prices. 
—_ = Vresident Jefferson was of Welsh extraction 
= = ge 3 , .__.| The Asbury-Paine fg.Co, 
= & it is a little strange that our J »seph’s first Trenton. N.J. 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKs 


5 = -_ - a ee ; . . 
full year’s subscription to - nticipates Mr. Jefferson’s posterity in no COPYRIGHTS. 

ffensive manner. It contains no adequate CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 

H E N EW NITY , ‘3 prompt, anewer and an bonest opinion write to 

recognition of the wonderful charm and bril- U 0., who have bad nearly fifty years’ 

f : . A = the patent business. mmunica- 

iancy and intelligence and range of his priv-| tions strictly confidential. A Handbook of In- 

F : , : : formation concerning Patents and bow to ob- 
or te conversation. Something is said of his| tain them sent free. ‘Also a catalogue of m 


tely th eriodicals would cost $5.00, |'"°s*" delight and proficieney in painting,| “Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
- . . . - . . . » n 
if purchased separately eo but nothing sufficiently indicating his enthu-| t as ate brounle Dukate Geltee tee Panne wat 


: ‘ ; . r 

S ibner’s for 1895 is Better than Ever -iasm for an art which is at best his second issued weokiy. clogantly itustrated. has by far th 

or : ; wife. His acting is nothing to himin com- argost $3 — = ony scientific work in n | 

: , Q 

N_ Publish parison. There is sound rebuttal of the copies, gg ce of contatas oat 

Send ordersto BLOCH & NEWMA , £ubdisne’;s, notion that Mr. Jefferson is a one-play actor, tifal plates, b in coloss, Gnd pa hotogrs tographs of new 
latost design sand secure contracts. Address 

CO., NEW EW YORK, 361 BroaDway. 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. but that his personality has been plastic to 
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1 all similar complaints absolutely cured, Weart's 
ow aneia Compound is guaranteed. Cures 99 cases out 
Dyspepe® SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FREE. 


K. FE. WEART & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


2% WANT a BARGAIN? yxy WISH to sell? 
LANTERNS WANTED oR exc Wie! 


HARBACH &CO,809Filbert St. Phila.Pa. 
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The Natural Body Brace 


\ Cures Female Weakness, restores 
fo @\) Health and Vigor. 


After wearing your Natural Body 
Brace for nine months, tle most ex- 
treme and painfufYemale weakness has 
vanished MRS. JRSSIE FISHER, 

Spruce Cieek, Pa. 


lam pleased beyond expression with 
he Brace. | would not part with it 
or any money. 
MARY F. ADAM. 
Neosho Falls, Kan. 
{ have been afflicted with falling of 
the womb for %3 .\ears. and have never 
hadanvthing to help me like the Natural Body 
Rrace has. Leould not stand up long enough to w ash 
dishes before wearing it, and now -atter wearing it 
; months) Lam cookingfor a large family. lalso 
help wash and do any kind of work. 
MrS. LUCINDA FIELD, Ovcar, Tex 


Money Refunded if Brace is 
Not Satisfactory. 
; 


Send for Full Information. 


Natural Body Brace Co., 


SALINA, KANSAS, 
Howard C. Rash, Manager. 
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Helpful and Interesting 


WRITINGS BY 
JAMES H. WEST. 


IN LOVE WITH LOVE. Four Life- 
Studies, Cloth, bevelled, red edges, 109 
pages, 50 cents. 

ContTENTS: — Transfigurations; Serenity; True 
Greatness; Our Other Selves. 
THE COMPLETE LIFE. 

Cloth, 112 pages, 50 cents. 


“Words brave andtrue. Every word the author 
indites is golden, and should be read by young and 
old Such books are genuine uplifts of heart and 
mind, and when we get to heaven, if we ever do, 
through earth's sordid dust and mire, we shal) 
have men like James H West tothank for finding 
our way there,.’’—Chicago Evening Journal, 


Character and Love. 


Compiled and arranged by ALFRED W. MAR 
TIN, from the Religious and Moral Writ 
ings of all lands and times. Cloth, 50 cts 


lopics: Brotherhood, True Worship, Character 
Holy Living, Selfishness, Diligence, Integrity 
Duty, Loyalty to Truth, God, Tolerance, Man- 
hood, Nature, Justice, Humility, Obedience, Life, 
Fraternity of Religions, Prophets and Sages. 
Prayer, The Commonwealth of Man, and others, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
175 Dearborn Street, CHICACO. 


Applied Religion. 


BY 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


|. A New Help for the Drunkard, 
A Study of the Keeley Cure. 


This is a practical talk on intemper- 
ance, its 1esults and@its possible cure. 


ll, Tobacco, The Second Intoxicant. 


One gentleman writes: “Since read- 
ing your sermon on ‘Tobacco I have stopped 
the use of the weed, although I have used it 
many years.” 


lll. No Sex in Crime. 


“The right word in the right place,” 


BAYS w» WOMAaD. 


lV. Not Institutions, but Homes. 


his sermon answers the question 
What shall we do with dependent children?” 


Six Addresses. 


Ten cents each: In lots of fifty or 
More at the rate of $5.00 per hundred. 
Address UNITY PUBLISHING CO,, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chieago, Ill. 


his acting of Rip Van Winkle there can be 
little doubt for anyone who has talked with 
him an hour or even five minutes. 

' Mr, Winter’s book suffers as a literary per- 
formance from the multitude of its details. 
lt cannot be compared with Mr. Jefferson’s 
autobiography, a book sai generis, with a 
style so simple and direct, so fresh and beau- 
tiful, that one questions whether it is not as a 
writer that Mr, Jefferson shines pre-eminent 
even more than as an actor or a painter. Mr. 
Winter’s book is enriched with many por- 
traits and other illustrations and there are ed?- 
tions de luxe for $7 and $10 to tempt the 
collector of rare editions. The $2.25 edition 
is good enough for any average mortal. Cc. 


How WE Rose. By David Nelson Beach. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros. 86 pp.; 60 cents. 


This little resurrection dream in four short 
chapters indicates the author's thought of the 
love of God and the wideness of the salvation 
wrought by the Savior. The Savior is Jesus, 
but the author would seem to regard the 
Buddha but as another incarnation of the 
Same spirit. F. W. S. 


-- —— 


The Magazines. 


—————a 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW for April 


contains a serious and interesting paper on ff 


‘The Position of Judaism,’* by Mr. 1. 
Zangwill, the talented Jewish writer of Lon 
don; and the fourth of Mr. Albert D. Van 
dam’s papers on the ‘*Personal History of 
the Second Empire.’’ 


“LITTLE JOURNEYS to the Homes of Good 
Men and Great’? has William Ewart Glad- 
stone and Hawarden as subjects for its 
March number; and Mr. Hubbard has very 
felicitously conveyed to his readers the sense 
of restful ease which the great Englishman’s 


home made upon his own mind. 


THE BrBLICAL WoRLD for April contains 
a translation of a chronology of Old Testa- 
ment literature published as an appendix to 
the new German translation of the Old 
Testament Prof, Kautsch, of 
Halle, in the production of which eleven 
specialists of reputation have co-operated. 
The Biblical World also contains an admir- 
able though brief review of Dr. W, E. Grif- 
fis’s ‘*Religion of Japan,’’ just published by 
Scribner’s. 


edited by 


THE ALTRUIST INTERCHANGE for April is 
‘ta village improvement number.’’ The sub- 
ject it discusses is a promising one. 


‘To-Day for April has as its most interesting 
article the report of the discussion at the Na- 
tionalist Conference at Philadelphia between 
Hon. John Wanamaker and Prof. Frank 
Parsons, in which the former stated that if 
he should conduct his business in accordance 
with the Christian law of love, he wouldsoon 
be bankrupt. 


THE MoNIsT for the spring quarter has for 
its leading article a careful statemant as to 
the World’s Parliament of Religions, by Hon. 
C. C. Bonney, the President of the World’s 
Congress in 1893, in which President Bonney 
sets forth the purpose and the method of the 
Parliament, quoting verbatim many of the 
rules of procedure adopted, and also stating 
briefly his own thought as to the future re- 
sults. Dr. Carus, who is secretary of the 
World’s Religious Parliament Extension, sets 
forth briefly the celebration held by this or- 
ganization last New Year’s day, giving ex- 
tracts from many of the letters received 
from distinguished members of the Parlia- 
ment who could not -be present,—among 
which that. by Rev. George T. Candlin, the, 
Christian missionary to China, is especially 
worth reading. Other contributions are an 
address to teachers by Prof. C. Lloyd Mor- 
gan, well entitled ‘*A Piece of Patchwork’’; 
‘‘The Well Springs of Reality,’’ by E. Doug- 


? 


lass Fawcett, who sets forth the claims of 
Monadology as the true philosophy; ‘*‘Music’s 
Mother Tone and Tonal Onomatopy,”’ by C. 
Crozot Converse; ‘*Bonnet’s Theory of Evo- 
lution,’? by Prof. C. O. Whitman; Editorial 
Comments on Romanes’s ‘*Thoughts on Re- 
ligion” and on the contributionsof Fawcett 
and Converse; Literary Correspondence 
from France by Lucien Arréat; some forty 
pages of valuable book and magazine re- 
views—perhaps the most important of which 
is the review of Prof. Lloyd Morgan’s ‘‘Intro- 
duction to Comparative Psychology’’; and, as 
an appendix, a long poem on ‘*The Soul,” 
by Major J. W. Powell. 

THE ARENA for April contains a paper on 
‘‘The People’s Highways,’’ by Prof. Frank 
Parsons, of the Boston Law School, which is 
well worth reading. He favors government 
ownership and management of railroads and 
telegraphs, and proposes several methods by 
which that condition may be reached. He 
presents his side perhaps too favorably; but, 
after all proper discounts have been made, 
there still remains so much in his argument 
and presentation of facts that is incontrovert- 
ible, that the case for government owner- 
UNITY readers will 
notice with pleasure the name of Mrs. Lydia 


ship is a strong one. 


Avery Coonley among the contributors to this 
month’s Arena. She contributes a little poem 
on ‘*Heredity.’’ 

THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS for April con- 
tains a very interesting paper on ‘*The Liv- 
ing Greek: A Glance at his Politics and Pro- 
Prof. J. I. Manatt; sketches of 
municipal reform, under the title ‘*Our Civic 


gress’’, by 
Renaissance,’’ by Dr. Shaw; an extended 
review of Balfour’s ‘‘Foundations of Be- 
lief,” by Mr. Stead, and a brief sketch of 
Samuel Dana Horton by Frederick W. Holls. 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity, -or review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, anc 
all that seem to be of special interest to the readers 
of Unity will receive further notice. Any book 
mentioned, except foreign ones, may be obtained 
by our readers from Unity Publishing Co., 175 
Dearborn St., Chicago, by forwarding price named 
below. 


How WE Rose. _ By 
each. 
cents. 

IN THESADDLE. By Oliver Optic. (The 
Blue and Gray Army Series.) Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 451 pp.; $1.50. 

THE HousE BEAUTIFUL. 
Gannett. Boston: James H. West, 147 
High street. taper; 15 cents. 

A HAND-BooK OF LOUISIANA: Giving 
geographical and agricultural features, to- 
gether with crops that can be grown, descrip- 
tion of each parish, climate, health, educa- 
tion, fish and oysters, railroads and water 
courses. By Wm. C. Stubbs, Ph. D., Direc- 
tor State Experimental Stations. New Or- 
leans: The State Immigration Association. 
Paper; 56 pp. Free. 

THE Z1G-ZAG PATHS OF LIFE. By Matilda 
Vance Cook, Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & 
Co. 258 pp. $1.00. 

KLEINE GESCHICHTE VON RICHARD VON 
VOLKMANN (Richard Leander) UND ANDERE 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH GRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


»)/ <a ge On this Continent, have received 


eS HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


In Europe add America 


f ii} Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 

eee lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

= used in ony of their preparations. 

Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and cosés less than one cent a Cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


David Nelson 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 86 pp.; 60 


By William C. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Prevents 


BALDNESS 
REMOVES DANDRUFF 


AND 


Restores Color 
TO 
Faded and Gray 


Best Dressing 


A-CORN SALVE Neo ccison: 
aad REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 
: A TRIAL SIZE ROX 


FOR A 2-CENT STAMP. 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO., - PHILADELPHIA 
ADE RK RPGIsTers 
‘ 


DECORTIGATED wea. 
Bread and Gets Pree » Constipation. 


Diabetes at Pus sia Flours. 
PAMPHLET AN® BAKING WAMPLES FREE. 
Jnrivaled in Amfrica o 


rurop@® Ask Dealers, or 
Write Farwell& Rhinfs, Watertown, N. Y-. U.S.A. 


|NEW EDITION. | 


Unlifts of Heart and Will. 


n Prose and Verse. 
By JAMES H. WEST, 


Autnor of ‘‘The Complete Life,” ‘‘In Love 
with Love,’’ etc. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


London Inquirer .—Helpful and interesting. The 
fact that-a second thousand has been called for 
will be some guarantee of such a book's claim to 
notice 

London Christian Life.—A book good for both 
old and young and for all alike. 

Vale Literary Maegazme.—The poems included 
in the book are impressive, many of them being of 
a high order 

Woman's Trtbune,—Nct dogmatic, deeply reve- 
rent, appealing to the divine within the human 
soul, calling it to the heights of larger helpfulness 
ind blessedness. 

American Hebrew,—Prose and verse that will 
surely appeal toan ever-widening circle of readers, 
[t is gratifving to know that a new edition has 
been demanded 

Baston Hlerald.—One is very strongly impressed 
with tne sincerity and reality of expression. 

The Unitarian.—The earnestness, indeed the 
eagerness, of the writer cannot fail to quicken a 
helpful and elevating aspiration in the heart of 
every reader. 


Cloth, bevelled, red edges, 106 pages, 5octs, 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
175 Dearborn St,, Chicago. 


AGolleve-Town Pulpit 


MONTHLY SERMONS OF 


Rev. J. [. Sunderland, 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


SERIES FOR 1894-95. 
The Soul’s Cry for God. 
Jesus as Humanity’s Ideal. 
Sectarianism: Its Evils, its causes, 
and its Cure. 
4. The True Cross of Christ. 
5. Was Jesus God? 
6. Loyalty to Conviction. 


50 cents a Year. 5 cents a Number. 


Furnished in quantities for Post Office Mission 
use at reduced rates. 


SEND ORDERS TO THE 
Unity Publishing Company, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ll. 


WONDER CABINET FREE, Mising Link 
Puztie, Devii's Bottle, Pocke t Came. a, Latest 
Wire Puzzle, Spook j’hotos, Kook of Sleight of 
Hand, Total Value 6c Sent free with immense 

am catalogue of 1) Rargaina for Ie for J ottage. 

= INGERSOLL & BRU.. 65 Cortlandt Street N. Y. 
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ighest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royal 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Baking 
Powder 


ExZAHLUNGEN. With notes and vocabulary 
for beginners in German, by Dr. Wilhelm 
Bernhardt. (Heath’s Modern Language 
Series.) Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Paper 
boards: 90 pp.; 31 cents. 

AFTER DINNER AND OTHER SPELCHES. By 
John D. Long. Boston and New York: 
Hloughton, Mifflin & Co, 223 pp; $1.25. 

THe LIFE OF THE SPIRIT IN THE MOD- 
ERN ENGLISH PorETs. By Vida LD. Scudder. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 349 pp.; $1.75. 
—<—> - 

Catarrh Cannot Be Cured 
with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they can- 
not reach the seat of the disease. 


Catarrh is 
a blood or constitutional disease, andin order 
io cure it you must take internal remedies. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and 
acts directly on the blood and mucous sur- 


faces. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is not a quack 


medicine. It was prescribed by one of the 
best physicians in this country for years, and 
is aregular prescription. It is composed of 
the best tonics known, combined with the 
best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combination 
of the two ingredients is what produces such 
wonderful results in curing Catarrh. Send 
for testimonials, free. 


F. J. CHENEY &CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, price 75c. 
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The Origin of the Fable. 
Ata meeting of the Frankfurt Jewish His- 


torical and Literary Society, the rabbi of the 
province, the Rev. L. Munk-Marburg, deliv 
ered a very interesting discourse on the origin 
of the fable. 


marked at the outset that it was very difficult 


The learned gentleman re 


to establish whether the fable had its origin 
with the Greek, the Indian, or the Semitic 
races. The prince of fables was A‘sop, and 
that name could be traced to Semitic origin 
How far this 
might be held to point to the Hebrew origin 
of the fable, it would be bold to attempt to 
settle at this great distance of time, but there 


was every warrant for asserting that the Jews 


and to the Hebrew language. 


had given to Europe a large number of her 
best-known fables, and had _ been instru- 
mental in carrying a still larger proportion, 
which possibly might not have been the in- 
vention of the Jewish mind. The Bible itself 
is full of Fables introduced in illustration of 
great truths. And it is curious to note that 
the tendency to resort to this mode of instruc- 
tion did not decrease, but rather grew in 
favor as the race developed, Thus, we find 
it widely dispersed in the Books of Judges 
and Kings and trace it with increasing fre- 
quency and force right on through the Tal- 
mud and Midrash into the New Testament. 

To come to instances of fables which are 
now the common property of all European 
nations, the Rev. Munk-Marburg gave many 
examples, which most authorities do not 
trace further than the Middle Ages. Doubt- 
less that was the time when they were 
in everybody’s mouth and began to be writ- 
ten down in various forms for the use of the 
people. But they had been brought from 
the east by the Jews. The commonest of 
all, perhaps, the fable of Reinecke Fuchs, ap- 
pears in Jewish lore, where the wolf is 


plagued by Reinecke. Here, too, we have 


gard it. 
‘ 


that beautiful story of the grateful lion who 
was tended by man. In this early form it is 
not a thorn in the foot which plagues the 
king of the forest, but a bone which stuck in 
his throat. 


he looked for his reward, the noble lion 


The man removed it, and when 


thought he should be content with kfhowing 
that he had pushed his hand down a lion’s 
The foolish 
raven is here, too, who is overtaken by the 


throat without being injured. 


greed of the eagle, in this case not by letting 
his food fallin order to show off his voice, 
but by using the latter too lustily when he 
finds a dead body. This noise brings the 
eagle, who carries off the prey and leaves the 
raven to bemoan his own folly. The Greek 
fable of Menenius Agrippa, where the stom- 
ich disputes for supremacy with the other 
members of the body, had its counterpart in 
Jewish literature. With us the tongue comes 
off victor. 

These are only a few of the most striking 
instances, which KRabbi Munk- Marburg 
brought to the notice of his hearers. 

curiae cide a aitininis 
The Second Summer, 
many mothers believe, is the most precarious 
in a child’s life; generally it may be true, but 
you will find that mothers and physicians 
familiar with the value of the Gail Borden 


Kagle Brand Condensed. Milk do not so re- 


Remunerative Industries For 
oth Sexes—and Short-Hand by mail. Wm. 
Bland, Olsburg, Kan. Editor of ‘*Van Mis- 
a long-hand and short-hand Io- 


ecnt monthly. 
ren —_—o 


The publishers of THE NrEw UNITy de- 


’ 


sion Echo,’ 


sire to engage solicitors in every town and 
city to canvass for subscriptions. Gentee]l 
employment for man or woman interested in 
the cause that the journal represents. “Terms 
Address, for 
further particulars, Bloch & Newman, pub- 


lishers, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


made known on application, 


_—-— 
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WE call attention to the advertisement of 
the Natural Body Brace Co., Salina, Kansas, 
which appears in this issue. The Natural 
Body Brace. brings relief and cure for ail- 
ments of both sexes when for twenty years or 
more everything else’ has failed. AS 
the money is refunded in every case if 
the brace is not satisfactory, it would seem 
that all sufferers owe it to themselves to try 
this remedy. Read the advertisement in an- 
other column and send at once for free illus- 
trated book and full information. 


——S— 
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A Chance to Make Money. 
I have had wonderful success selling dish 
Have not made less than $8 any 
day and some days $15. 


washers. 
Nearly every fam- 
They are cheap, durable and 
do the work perfectly. You can wash and 
dry the dishes for a family in two minutes 
withouttouching your hands toadish, I be- 
lieve any lady or gentleman, anywhere, can 
do as well as I am doing, as I had no experi- 
ence. Anyone can sell what everyone wants 
to buy, and every family seems to wanta 
dish washer. Write to the Iron City Dish 
Washer Co., 140 S. Highland Ave., E. E., 


ily buys one. 


Pittsburg, Pa. They will send you full par-' 


ticulars and help you as they did me. Ido 
not write my experience boastingly, but be- 
cause I think it a duty I owe toothers in these 
MARTHA B. 


hard times. 
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Announcements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Reli- 
gious Societies in Chicago. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
Boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CHURCH OF OuR FATHER (Universalist), 
80 Hallstreet. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MEsSsIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street, 
M. li. Harris, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street. near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ Society, second floor of the 
Athenzum Building, 13 Van Buren street. 
jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
‘ine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, Lake 
View, T. G. Milsted, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 5S. Moses, 
Minister. 


OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister 


PEOPLE’s CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 
er’s Theater, Madison street, near State. H. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan 
avenue, Woodlawn. John S$, Cantwell, Min- 
ister. 


ST. PAUL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J. Canfield, 
Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 2Ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 
ister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 6S5thstreet. R. A. White, 
Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets, J. Vila Blake, 
Minister. 


Unity CHurcH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


At ALL SguLs CHURCH the pastor, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, will preach at 11 A. M. on **A 
Visit to Altruria.”” Sunday School at 9:30 A. 
M. Young Men’s Extension (Mexicana Build- 
ing, Opposite the church) at 9:45 A. M. 
Women’s Extension Class at 3:30 P. M. 
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(iticura 


WHEN ALL ELSE FAILS 


A warm bath with CUTICURA SOAP, 
and a single application of CUTICURA, 
the great skin cure, will afford instant re- 
lief, permit rest and sleep, and point toa 
speedy, economical, and permanent cure 
of the most distressing of itching and 
burning skin and scalp diseases, after all 
other methods fail. 


Sold throughout the world. 
r British depot: F. NeEwBERY 

& Sons, London. Potrer ‘ 

Drue & Cuem. Corp., Sole 2 
Proprietors, Boston 


GIFT BOOKS 


Especially Appropriate for Easter. 


Borrowings and 


More Borrowings 


Two Companion Volumes of 


Poems and Selections from 
Great Authors. 


Square, I2mo., handsomely bound in white 


and gold and colors. Price, 75¢. each, 


FOR THOUCHT anda 


FOR REMEMBRANCE. 


A Dainty Cift Booklet of Poems and 
Serections. 


Square, 12mo., white embossed cover, 
Price, 35c. each, 


The above named gift books may be had 
singly or together from or will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of price by 


Unity Publishing Company, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Our Heredity from God 


CONSISTING OF 


LECTURES ON EVOLUTION. 
By E. P. POWELL. 


—- 0O—-- 


‘*This book [now in its fourth edition] is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself. may find satisfaction in that rev-. 
elation of Eternal Life and Truth which is steadily 
unfolded to us by Science.”’ 


Price, $1.75. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Mozoomdar’s Book 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorap 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 193 pages, 
Cloth, $1.25. 


The “idea” in this remarkable book may be 
best briefly stated by combining a saying of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader, with 
a sentence or two from the author’s Introduc- 
tion: “Was not Jesus Christ an Asiatic? He 
and his disciples were Asiatics, and all the 
agencies primarily employed for the propaga- 
tion of . he gospel weee Asiatic. In fact, Chris- 
tianity was founded and developed by Asiatics 
im Asia. « « Yet the Christ that has been 
brought to us in India is an Englishman, with 
English manners and customs about him and 
with the temper and spir&® of an Englishman 
in him. Hence it is that the Hindu people 
shrink back. . . . Go to the rising sun in 
the East, not to the setting sun in the West, if 
you wish to see Christ in the plenitude of his 
glory and in the fullness and freshness of the 
primitive dispensation. In England and Eu- 
rope we find apostolical Christianity almost 

one; there we find the life of Christ formu- 

ated into lifeless forms and antiquated sym- 

bols. . . . Look at this picture and thas: 
ttvis is the Christ of the Kast, and that of the 
West. When we speak of the Western Christ, 
we speak of the incarnation of sneonegy, form- 
alism, ethical and physical force. When we 
speak of an Eastern Christ, we speak of the in- 
carnation of unbounded love and grace.” «- 


Thirteen Chapters, viz., The Bathing, Fast- 
ing, Praying, Teaching, Rebuking, Weeping, 
Pilgriming, Trusting, Healing. Feasting, Part- 
ing, Dying, and Reigning Christ. 

The existence of this book is aphenomenon, 
more than a curivsity ; and rich as anew, fresh 
and very suggestive study of the character and 
person of Christ.— Christian Union. © 


It is a stroke ot genius. it contains a whole 
philosophy of Christianity. Jesus was an Ori- 
ental. e is only to be rightly interpreted by 
the Oriental mind. This eg tee book come? 
as a revelation of essential Christianity.—7hé 
Critic. 

. FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY; 
“195 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


